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°Y.. no longer need to 


choose between price and 
quality. Get both .. . in this; 
new, full-bodied oil. At an 


economy price, it offers rich, 








longer-lasting lubricating 
value... which makes it the 
world’s finest oil for your motor, 







PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 








A GRADE FOR EVERY CAR 





100%_ PARAFFIN. BASE 









FOR CARS, 
TRUCKS, AND 
TRACTORS 








“Four hundred eighty-five farmers 
demonstrated this past summer that 
swine sanitation cuts about six weeks 
off the time required to caise a pig to 
the 200-pound mark.” 


(From the December “Successful Farming’) 


The Graber Grapple Fork 
~ —an all-purpose Hayfork 


More efficient than any 6 tine 

grapple fork. ‘ 

no geen single fork, 

fork and» may be used with 
sling carrier. 

forks shown above with clevis on carrier 

to make a collapsible grapple fork. When 


tripped occupies 

to 26” depth, spread of 5 feet, weight of 
two forks 39 Ibs. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 3 day free trial. 


Graber Manufacturing Co. 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin 






















SO BOSS Calf d Kreso Dip No.1 WRITE FOR 
\ - exterminates inséct 
et Een an parasites on livestock eR EE | 
‘4 Cow Weaner and poultry —aids in s 
+. Pesttieiy weene. healing wounds and BOOKLET ON 
gore nose. Worn like | ™@2Y skin troubles on “Farm 
i)", «halter. Permits | animals. Use it freely 
Wid cating freely. Guar-|about buildings— Sanitation’’ 


anteed—fits any calf | destroys foul odors 

. —kills disease germs and promotes sanitation. 
Simonsen (Drives away flies and mosquitoes) Dependable 
a Iron Works —A Parke-Davis Product. 


Sioux Rapids, Towa. Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 at Drug Stores 


When writing for ‘Farm Sanitation” booklet address: 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk K- 41-S Animal Industry Dept. 


— Seis _— 
At your dealer or 
sent postpaid for 
sixty cents or 2 for 
dollar bill. 


Kill Those 
Wicoeruee 
GOPHER DEATH instantly rids your farm of 


gophers, ground squirrels, prairie dogs. etc. ; results 
guaranteed or your money beck Handy tablets, safe, 











DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
cheap, easy to use. 1,000 tablets $1.50; or 300 


Corrugated. GRAIN BINS 
tablets 75c, prepaid. Sure death to gophers. Fa- B 


mous for 27 years. Ask your druggist or write today. 2% in, Corrugated Steel estimated 


Interesti opher_ booklet ee. oo 43 
22 times as strong as 
fT. Dooae CHEMICAL co., Ft. Dodge, lowa Cost no more than ordinary bins 


te oa TRIES Oa Easily set up or moved. Non-sag 
| patented roof. Biggest value. Low 
When writing to advertisers, will price. Freight prepaid. FREE— 


Z = rite for folder, prices. 
you please mention this paper. ID-WEST STEEL PRODUCTS 


i CO., 158 Am. Bank Building, Kansas City, Mo. 




















° HAT was Anderson 

doing over there, do 
you suppose?” I asked the 
boss, after I had finished reading the 
item about Anderson’s fight with 
Sanborn. 

“Can’t say,” he replied, “but we 
will go and find out.” And with that 
he looked at his watch and got up. 

“We better get a-going if we take 
in that trial.” 

Pretoria was sixty miles away, and 
a nice town of ten thousand people. 
Nothing much ever happened there, 
so we hadn’t any reason to keep track 
of it. The town was the home of a 
small college, had a washing machine 
factory and a daily paper, so it was 
considered out of territory. That 
probably explained the reason we had 
not gone over there for news more 
often. But the drive was nice, and 
we arrived in good time. Jim went 
around and called on the local editor 
while I wandered over to the Ideal 
Cafe and ordered a sandwich and 
started a conversation, in the hope 
of finding out what I could about the 
fight of the night before. But I didn’t 
get much. The fellow who waited on 
me said he knew Sanborn only slight- 
ly, and had never seen the other fel- 
low before. 

“This Sanborn,” he said, “has been 
hanging around here a lot. I never 
had him offer to sell me anything, 
but some of the boys over at the fac- 
tory say he’s bootlegging.” 

I was glad to get that bit of infor- 
mation, and so I wandered over to 
the car and drove up to a filling sta- 
tion for gasoline. After the car was 
filled, I asked a few questions about 
the town, and then inquired casually 
of the attendant if he knew a good 
bootlegger. 

“Sure!” he told.me. “We got a new 
one in town, only he’s busy today. 
You'll find him down to the police 
court.” 

. “Sanborn?” I asked him. 

“That’s the boy. He’s been doing 
a big business since he hit here. You 
know the joke’s on this town. We had 
a couple of local fellows handling our 
trade a while back. But they wasn’t 
in with the gang, and they were 
pinched. Now along comes this new 
guy. Well, he seems to have protec- 
tion and he gets along fine. It’s going 
to be good today to see what the 
judge does to him. I’m betting the 
other fellow gets the worst of it.” 




































Brown M ule P referred 


A Story of Mules, Bootleggers 
and Amateur Sleuths 


| 
In 1917, Parson Nordmann left town in a hurry. 


By WILLIAM We talked a lot more, bu 
E. DRIPS 


I didn’t get any facts of 
value, so I went back to 
find Adams. I told him what I had 
found out, and he seemed interested, 
But he didn’t comment much at that, 
He said he had talked with the boys 
at the print shop, and they seemed 
to think there was more in this bat. 
tle than just some bad feeling over q 
former set-up. 

“But the hearing ought to be 
good,” Adams told me. “The boys saig 
Anderson was pretty hostile last 
night, and said he would tell ’em a 
few things that would make things 
exciting.” ; 

We wandered over to the court 
house, looked about and killed time 
until two o’clock. Then we went to 
the city hall and up to the mayor's 
office, where the hearing was to be 
held. There were only a few people 
there when we came in, and just as 
the policeman in charge walked in 
with one fellow, we saw the mayor 
take his chair, 

He called the case. Sanborn an- 
swered. Then he called for Ander- 
son. There wasn’t any answer, and 
he had the policeman page the man 
iff the hall. Sanborn was smiling all 
the while, and finally when the po- 
liceman came back and reported the 
complainant was missing, the mayor 
sort of smiled too. 


CONFERENCE was held, and 
before we had a chance to un- 
derstand what was up, the mayor sol- 
emnly announced, “Case dismissed!” 
Just what was up, we couldn’t fig- 
ure, but as Sanborn was leaving the 
room, I decided to go over and see 
what I could find out. 

“Got out of that pretty slick,” I re 
marked with a wink. 

“Yeh!” he told me “That bum 
wouldn’t stick around. I got too much 
on him. He tried to get me once be- 
fore, and if he tries it again, I'm go- 
ing to put him over. This little scrape 
didn’t amount to anything, you know. 
If he would forget that woman, he'd 
get along a lot better. Darn fool, too.” 

With that, Sanborn smiled his way 
out of the court room and left us 
guessing. 

“Nething to that!” Adams said, as 
we walked out. “Lodks like the gang 
behind Sanborn has things pretty 
well fixed. Let’s go home and see 
(Continued on page 17) 
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JOHN P. WALLACE, Publisher 


Published weekly, on Saturday, at 
1912 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Copyright, 1931, by the Wallace Pub- 
lishing Company. All persons are warned 
against reproducing any part of the con- 





ents of this paper without giving credit 
by adding: From Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Jowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa.” 
Subscription price, postpaid, $1.00 per 
year. Canadian subscription, $2.00 per 
year. Other foreign countries, $2.50 





GOOD FARMING 


Former Editors: Henry Wallace, Feb., 
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RIGHT LIVING 


CLEAR THINKING 


HENRY A. WALLACE, Editor 


v. E. Drips; Assistant Editors, Jay 
Whitson, Guy Bush, Arthur T. Thomp- 


Dickerson. | 
Entered at Des Moines, Iowa, as sec- 
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o ACK eleven or twelve years ago, when 
y man we were arguing at farm meetings about 


ng all selling livestock, somebody was sure to 
1e po fF say: ‘‘What I want is a system that will let 
‘d the § me know what the hogs will bring before I 
nayor # Joad ’em at the farm. Last week I shipped 
and the market dropped on me while the hogs 
were on the way. If I’d known, I’d have held 


and ) 
oi a week or two longer.’”’ 
rae It sounded like a pipe dream then. In go- 


seq!” | ing out to California in 1919, I made a spe- 
't fig. § cial trip to the San Joaquin valley to visit the 
g the hog auction sales. These seemed an improve- 
d see ment over the corn belt method, since farmers 
| hauled their hogs in to the local concentration 
Ire § point, had bids made by packer representa- 
tives, and could haul the hogs back if the bid 


Bess: didn’t seem right. But that was still a long 
-o be | Way from knowing what the price was before 
Mm g0- you loaded. 

crape The dream of 1919 seems to be working out 
<now. § this year in some places in eastern lowa. In 


, he'd § some cases—not nearly all, of course.. Farm- 
” . . . 
too, ers whose stock is listed at a concentration 





- a point in the Eastern Iowa Regional are called, 
7 asked to bring in their hogs, and told in ad- 
‘d. as @ Vance approximately what they would get for 


gang @ different grades of hogs. 

retty This is one of the sales methods being used 

i see™ by the Eastern Iowa Regional, a branch of the 
Iowa Livestock Marketing Corporation which, 
in turn, is a member of the National Livestock 
Marketing Association. A number of new 
methods of selling are being used. 

The experience of the Eastern Iowa Re- 

gional is important in more ways than one. 
What happens there will determine to some 
extent the course of the National Marketing 
Association’s attempt to coordinate livestock 
marketing on a national scale. 


Hopes of a Year Ago 


Do you remember the hopes of a year or 
more ago on national organization for live- 
stock marketing? We thougdat then we might 
have an organization which would include all 
the terminal cooperatives and that would also 
include regional organizations, made up of 
cooperative concentration points, and of co- 
Operative shipping associations. We pictured 
a load of hogs at the local point being sold on 
description to a packer or consigned to the 
terminal that looked the best. All the corn 
belt was to be covered by this marketing 
organization. 

>> Many of these hopes are yet to be fulfilled. 
fe We have a national association which includes 
over half of the terminal cooperatives. Two 
regionals are in operation in Ohio and one in 

eastern Iowa. In eastern Iowa, four concen- 

y tration points at Waverly, Washington, Inde- 

y, pendence and Dyersville, the groups at Ana- 
mosa, Center Junction and Cedar Rapids, and 
Several independent shipping associations are 
actively funetioning as a part of the new mar- 
keting plan. 








Ms in Selling 


q ! 


By 
DONALD R. 
tila MURPHY 


The experience of the Eastern Iowa Re- 
gional is, therefore, especially significant. If 
it continues to work as well as it has during 
the first nine months’ operation, very prob- 
ably other regionals will be set up like it 
over the corn belt. If it doesn’t, the move- 
ment for controlled marketing of livestock 
will get a decided setback. 

‘“What are they trying to do over there, 
anyway ?’’ a farmer in central Iowa asked me 
a few days after I got back from a trip to 
Cedar Rapids, Anamosa and Dyersville. 
‘*We’ve got a shipping association here, and 
we ship most of our stuff to the Chicago co- 
op. What more are those fellows after?’’ 


Systematization Is Desire 


More money for hogs, of course, is what 
they’re after. However, the aim is to earn 
this money by doing a better job of merchan- 
dising and by effecting savings in the han- 
dling of the livestock. The desire is to sys- 
tematize the selling by establishing local units 
which will serve a large territory. Here the 
hogs are physically concentrated, sorted, and 
graded to present to the trade as the trade 
wants to buy them. In this way savings are 
made in handling and frequently an added re- 
turn can be secured by selling a packer hogs 
that are sorted to meet his needs. 

With the old shipping association it was 
difficult to sell direct except to a buyer who 
could take all grades of hogs. The concentra- 
tion point can receive hogs every day and 
get them in shape to go on orders. The basic 
idea is to concentrate and sort the hogs; then 
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to delegate the selling to a few trained men 
who have more ability, more marketing in- 
formation and ean do a better job of selling 
than seattered independent shipping associa- 
tions having a small volume of livestock. It 
should be understood that hogs from outlying 
concentration points do not move to Cedar 
Rapids. They are consigned to a terminal 
market or they are sold by phone, then loaded 
and shipped directly from point of origin 
to a packer buyer. 


Ohio Pioneer in Plan 


This idea, of course, isn’t a patent of the 
Eastern Iowa Regional. While nothing of this 
kind has ever been attempted by lowa farm- 
ers before, physical concentration of hogs to 
facilitate sorting and grading and merchan- 
dising has been carried on in the state of Ohio 
for a number of years. A few private opera- 
tors are using somewhat similar methods in 
this state. At Des Moines and Mason City 
groups of local shipping associations have ef- 
fected loose federations for the purpose of 
centralizing their selling. 

‘Are they getting by?’’ That’s the stock 
inquiry over the state. A brief visit can’t re- 
veal the whole story to anybody. They have 
had an increase in volume; the prices they 
have been getting compare well with prices 
paid by packer buyers and are generally high- 
er than prices secured by folks who shipped 
to the terminals on their own account. The 
overhead, in the period of promotion and ex- 
perimentation, may be high. Some men are 
being trained in eastern Iowa for jobs with re- 
gional units that are to be organized later. 
Probably these salaries and expenses should 
be charged to the Iowa Marketing Corpora- 
tion instead of to the Regional. Perhaps 
they are. If so, I (Coneluded on page 17) 
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Hogs 


Eastern Iowa Unit Tries a Number 


of New Sales Methods 
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Stealing’ HAT does the de- 

clining price level 
Money From mean to the average farm- 
Debtors er? A recent announce- 


ment of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics says that if we assume that a 
dollar in 1926 bought 100 cents’ worth of 
commodities, that same dollar will now buy 
136 cents’ worth of commodities. Prices of 
commodities have gone down that much, or— 
if you want to say it the other way—the value 
of the dollar has gone up that much. 

But what actually does this mean to a farm- 
er who is paying interest on a $10,000 mort- 
gage and around $300 a year in taxes? Let’s 
assume that this farmer has not only been 
paying interest on the mortgage but has paid 
off $500 annually on the principal in each of 
the last five years. Has he really reduced the 
principal of his debt? Not a penny. Actually, 
the decline in the price level has gobbled up 
every cent and more that he has paid in. His 
debi, measured in terms of commodities, is 
now just a little larger than it was in 1926, 
even tho it has been decreased in terms of dol- 
lars. But the farmer isn’t paying in gold; he 
is paying in hogs and corn and beef cattle. 
It is the price of commodities that counts with 
him. Measured in that way, he is more in debt 
than he was in 1926 in spite of his annual 
payments. 

What does the declining price level do to 
his taxes? Suppose that he paid $300 in 1926 
and that his local taxing bodies, by the exer- 
cise of economy, have held the tax to the same 
figure in dollars in 1931. Yet even so the de- 
cline in the price level has actually increased 
the tax burden by one-third. 

If we went back to 1919, we could make a 
showing still more drastic. But even on the 
basis of 1926, the farmer—and everybody else 
who owes money or pays taxes to pay off 
bonds—is getting hit harder by the decline in 
the price level than by any other factor. 

If it were to be announced tomorrow that 
by governmental decree all debts were to be 
increased one-third in the next five years, 
there would be armies marching on Washing- 
ton. Yet that is exactly what has happened 
in the last five years; it is exactly what will 
happen again in the next five years unless 
we take steps to stop it. 

An honest dollar, a dollar stabilized on the 
basis of 1926 values, would be the greatest 
boon that could come to the eountry right 
now. If President Hoover will set in motion 
the forces that will give it to us, he can stop 
worrying about what will happen to him in 
1932 and the nation can get ready for a condi- 
tion of prosperity more soundly based than 
any we have ever enjoyed. 


Rolling Stones NE of the greatest 
Can’t Build losses in corn belt ag- 


riculture is the frequent 
moving about on the part 
of farm tenants. No ag- 
ricultural system can be called truly civilized 
until the average tenant finds it possible to 
stay at least five years on a farm. As far as we 
know the only state which has made a careful 
study of farm tenant moving is Oklahoma. In 
southeastern Oklahoma one-half of the ten- 
ants move every year and for the state as a 
whole, about one-third of them move annually. 

The financial outlay involved in moving. is 
estimated at $2,000,000. This loss, however, 
is very small compared with the inefficient 
farming which results because a new man 
does not know the soil characteristics of the 
new place and does not keep enough livestock 
to build up soil fertility. The children of ten- 
ants who are continually on the move are 
generally a year or two behind in school. In 
the Oklahoma survey, it was discovered that 
the ‘‘rolling stones’’ were much poorer than 


A Community 
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those who stayed on the same farm for a pe- 
riod of years. From a selfish farm paper 
standpoint we are interested in this matter 
because it appears that the tenants who are 
able to stay on one farm for a period of years 
are much more interested in subscribing for a 
farm paper. 

Iowa has a much more stable tenant class 
than Oklahoma, but even in Iowa there are at 
least ten thousand tenants who for one reason 
or another move much more frequently than 
they should. Sometimes the landlord is to 
blame and sometimes the cause traces to death 
or financial disaster. But in all too many 
eases the landlord and tenant allow them- 
selves to drift into a position of dislike for 
each other. Sometimes these dislikes are well 
warranted, but as a rule both parties would be 
far ahead if they could sink personalities and 
learn to get along with each other. Frequent 
moving is expensive for landlords, for ten- 
ants, and most of all for the community. 
‘*Rolling stones’’ tear down the walls of a 
satisfactory community life. 


Less Corn ie THE ordinary year 

. Iowa corn will shrink 
Shrinkage 9 or 10 per cent from the 
Than Usual middle of November until 


the middle of the follow- 
ing May. This year, according to the Iowa 
Weather and Crop Bureau, the shrinkage was 
ohly 6.6 per cent. Fifteen farmers in differ- 
ent parts of Iowa weighed up corn samples in 
late November of 1930 and again the middle 
of May in 1931 and discovered that the 
shrinkage by the middle of May was 6.6 per 
cent and that the grain at that time contained 
11.8 per cent moisture. Weights were also 
taken during January and again during 
March, and it was discovered that during the 
early winter, the shrinkage was a little more 
rapid than usual because of the warm weather. 
Landlords and tenants who have settle- 
ments to make might find it worth while to 
write J. Earl Cook, of the Iowa Weather and 
Crop Bureau, for details of this corn shrink- 
age. Studies of this sort will probably be con- 
tinued next year. 


State | horsarceg in several 
parts of Iowa should 

Agents Grab be ready to give a vote 
Thieves of thanks to the state 
agents, more properly 


known as the operatives of the bureau of in- 
vestigation. These state agents, under the di- 
rection of J. E. Risden, chief of the bureau, 
and of Attorney General Fletcher, have been 
doing especially notable work lately in break- 
ing up gangs of thieves that have been mak- 
ing away with farm property. 

In one case recently a gang of chicken 
thieves operating in central Iowa was rounded 
up and sent over the road. Before that a hog- 
stealing ring was broken up and farmers re- 
covered over two thousand dollars lost thru 
thefts of hogs. 

Sheriffs are doing good work in running 
down thieves but are handicapped by the 
fact that the robber gangs are no respecters 
of county lines. One outfit may have head- 
quarters in one county and do most of its ac- 
tual stealing in four or five other counties. 
In eases like this, the state agents have a big 
advantage over local officers. 

We suggested last winter that strengthen- 
ing the foree of state agents would do more to 
curb lawlessness in Iowa than establishing a 
foree of uniformed state police to go up and 
down the state. We need a highway patrol to 
cheek auto accidents, but so far as running 
down_thieves is concerned, a strong force of 
state detectives is worth far more and costs 
far less than a system of state police. 
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Nourse ARMERS who want 
On Livestock einge P g 

2 has been going on in the 
Marketing field of cooperative mar. 


keting of livestock should 
get the new book by E. G. Nourse and Joseph 
G. Knapp. Doctor Nourse was formerly head 
of the department of agricultural economics 
at lowa State College and has kept closely in 
touch with cooperative affairs in the corn 
belt since he left Ames. ‘‘The Cooperative 
Marketing of Livestock’’ (Brookings Institu- 
tion, $3.50) sketches the history of the move- 
ment from the early efforts of the Grange to 
the present program supported by the Farm 
Board. 

Most of the book is devoted to a record of 
the facts of this historical development. The 
chapter on cooperative principles, however, 
gets into a discussion of a number of topies 


‘that have been the subject of hot debates in 


the corn belt recently. 

Nourse believes the Farm Board needs to 
make more of an effort to have the average 
producer .be an active participant in the af- 
fairs of its livestock cooperatives. He says: 


The patron member, however, has so 
remote a contact with the organization 
and so little of a sense of participation 
in its management that the essential 
character of the cooperative association 
is almost completely lacking. This means, 
on the one hand, that his continued ad- 
hesion to the organization must be based 
largely upon measurable (and rather im- 
mediate) pecuniary benefits and not 
upon belief in the value of long-time re- 
sults to be accomplished thru group or- 
ganization and loyalty to such construe- 
tive programs as he himself has helped 
to formulate. On the other hand, it 
means that the potential savings which 
cooperation proposes to make by utilizing 
the voluntary and gratuitous participa- 
tion of its members will to a greater or 
less extent have to be dissipated in pro- 
motional work. This is the major one of 
the ‘‘wastes of competitive capitalistic 
business’’ which the cooperative is sup- 
posed to avoid. 


Doctor Nourse notes that the livestock mar- 
keting movement is split between two main 
groups, one headed by the Producer firms 
and the other by the Farmers’ Union firms, 
and insists that the Farm Board can not prop- 
erly give aid to one and not to the other. He 
expresses the belief that the major aims of the 
two groups are the same and that the Farm 
Board should work to secure any possible 
unity of action instead of taking steps likely 
to widen the breach. 

On a third point, Doctor Nourse gives un- 
qualified approval to Farm Board action. In 
reference to the Board ruling that ‘‘member- 
ship in any general farm organization shall 
not be a condition of membership in any mem- 
ber unit of the cooperative marketing associa- 
tion,’’ he says: 


The significance of this action ean not 
easily be overestimated. The building of 
an efficient and economical market ma- 
chinery for taking the cattle, sheep and 
hogs of some tens or even hundreds of 
thousands of livestock producers and dis- 
tributing them thru a wide variety of 
markets so skillfully as to effect a price 
structure that is sound and equitable is 
an enormous task. It is rendered more 
difficult, indeed in the largest sense im- 
possible, if marketing organization and 
administration are allowed to become en- 
tangled with extraneous even tho closely 
related bodies. It inevitably complicates 
a farmers’ organization set-up for busi- 
ness purposes with the ambitions and ani- 
mosities—the ‘‘politics’’—of the whole 
‘‘farmers’ organization movement.’’ 


While Doctor Nourse believes in team-work 
between general farm organizations and coop- 
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eratives, he feels it is essential that each main- 
tain its independence. Naturally, with this 
point of view, he is somewhat skeptical of the 
arrangement by which the lowa Farm Bureau 
Federation controls 60 per cent of the stock 
of the Iowa Livestock Marketing Corporation. 
He expresses approval of the marketing ex- 
periments conducted by the Eastern lowa 
Regional, tho he over-estimates somewhat the 
possibilities of assistance to be rendered by 
experts from outside the state. His general 
conclusion is hopeful: ‘‘Some progress has 
been made in the livestock effort launched by 
the Farm Board ; the road to complete success 
is clearly discernible.”’ 


HE regular hay crop 

will be short in some 
localities this year be- 
cause of last summer’s 
dry spell, but that need 
not mean empty hay mows. Our old friend, 
the oats plant, makes an excellent emergency 
hay when eut at the right time, and if cured 
during favorable weather. It is nearly equal 
to legume hay for cattle or sheep, and if not 
too dusty is good for horses. Cutting in the 
late milk stage seems to make the best hay 
fer dairy cows because the protein content is 
highest at that time. The dough stage is sat- 
isfactory for other livestock and usually nets 
alittle higher yield. Oat hay is easiest to cure 
in the late dough stage. 
‘Corn belt farmers have never taken oats 
seriously aS a hay erop, altho it is standard 
roughage in the Pacific northwest and parts 
of Canada. The job of making the hay comes 
at a busy time and the smooth oat stems are 
harder to handle than clover, alfalfa or tim- 
othy hay. In spite of these disadvantages, 
oats as hay is worth special consideration this 
year because the grain is so cheap as to make 
cutting and threshing a really questionable 
procedure. Where oats is a nurse crop for clo- 
ver, early removal with the mower may be ad- 
vantageous, especially if there is danger of 
lodging. 


Fill the 
Mow With 
Oats Hay 


Don’t Hold 
The Spring 
Pigs Back 


ORN is cheap enough, 
as we all know to our 
sorrow, but there are a 
number of places in the 
corn belt where there is a 
real corn shortage. Dry weather cut the crop 
locally and most of the corn on hand is gone. 
This situation will tempt some hog feeders to 
hold spring pigs back and plan on finishing 
them with new corn in early fall. 

This praetice hasn’t paid once in the last 
ten years, according to W. E. Carroll, chief in 
swine husbandry at Illinois. The loss per 225- 
pound hog has varied from 78 cents to $8.36 
in the ten years, with an average loss of $2.88. 
There seems no reason to expect that farmers 
who hold back their pigs this summer will be 
any luckier when they come to market them 
in late fall. 

But if there isn’t much corn on hand, what 
is the hog feeder to do? In some sections of 
the corn belt there is a local wheat surplus; 
some sections have cheap barley; practically 
all have cheap oats. Hulled or ground oats 
‘an be used to particular advantage to sup- 
plement the corn ration this summer. The 
price of protein supplements is down to a 
point where it is an obvious ecenomy to use 
them with the oats and corn. By using pro- 
tein supplements and oats (or barley or wheat 
where these feeds are available and cheap) the 
corn supply in most cases can be stretched out 
to last till the hogs are really ready to be 
shipped to market. 

Remember that during the last twenty-two 
years, there has not been one year that the No- 
vember or December price of light hogs has 
been higher than the September price. The 
odds are that it will pay the man with March 
or early April pigs to keep pushing them 
along for the early fall market. 








Odds and Ends 


WAS listening to a luncheon club talk by 

the economic adviser of one of the large 
financial institutions of the middle west. He 
was admitting that prices had gone down and 
probably would go down further, but thought 
that we eould get along just as well on low 
prices and didn’t think that anythime could 
be done about the matter. I ecouldn’t believe 
my ears. Here was a man whose university 
economie training, combined with a steady 
salary, had enabled him to insulate himself 
completely against what was going on in the 
United States. This man has lived all of his 
life in the middle west and yet is more reac- 
tionary in his eeconomie attitude than Presi- 
dent Hoover. President Hoover last October 
before the American Bankers’ Association at 
Cleveland said: 

















The economie fatalist believes that 
these crises are inevitable and bound to 
be reeurrent. I would remind these pes- 
simists that exactly the same thing was 
enee said of typhoid, cholera and small- 
pox. If medical science had sat down in 
a spirit of weak-kneed resignation and ac- 
cepted these scourges as uncontrollable 
visitations from Providence, we would 
still have them with us. This is not the 
spirit of modern science. Science girds 
itself with painstaking research to find 
the nature and origin of disease and to 
devise methods for its prevention. That 
should be our attitude toward these eco- 
nomic pestilences. They are not dispen- 
sations of Providence. I am confident in 
the faith that their control, so far as the 
causes lie within our boundaries, is within 
the genius of our modern business. 

If our big financial institutions approach 
the problem of stable money with the eco- 
nomie faith which animated President Hoover 
at the time he spoke these words, it would be 
possible to remove all monetary causes of de- 
clines in the general price level. It is true, as 
our middle-western financial friend suggests, 
that it is possible for society to prosper on a 
low price level just as on a high price. But, 
unfortunately, while the prices are being low- 
ered, millions of people who are in debt must 
be ruined. If we had a common-sense money 
system, this ruin could be avoided. President 
Hoover, himself, must believe this or he would 
not have expressed himself as he did before 
the American Bankers’ Association. 


A SHORT, square man, bubbling over with 
energy, blew into the office the other day 
announcing that he was W. B. Mears, a north- 
western crop prognosticator from St. Paul. 
For a number of years he has been forecast- 
ing the wheat, corn, potato and hay crops of 
the northwestern states with remarkable ac- 
curacy. Personally, I doubt if his system ap- 
plies to Iowa, but he has done so well with 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana _ that 
he has a number of banks subscribing for his 
service. 

In brief, his theory is that there is a forty- 
year eycle in crops, and this year, therefore, 
is going to be like 1891. The year 1891 was 
warmer than usual during the winter but it 
turned cool in May and was exceedingly cool 
in July. Rainfall, which had been rather light 
in April and May, was decidedly heavy in 
June. The indications are, therefore, in favor 
of a rather good corn yield in the southern 
half of the corn belt and a low corn yield in 
the northern half, with the probability of a 
considerable amount of soft corn north of 
central Iowa. Mr. Mears furthermore figures 
on a good small grain and potato crop, but a 
decidedly short hay crop. 

Mears also has a theory of business cycles 
aecording to which there will be a steady im- 
provement during the next two or three years 
until the next boom reaches its high point 


be 


about 1935. He would anticipate a erash com- 
ing along about 1940, with the low point of 
the next depression in 1942. 

Personally, I do not have any great amount 
of faith in Mears’ methods, but I must admit 
that for a number of years he has done very 
well in forecasting the crops of the nerth- 
west. I hope he is right this year and that we 
soon begin to get some rain in lowa. 

Incidentally, my own weather studies indi- 
cate that there should be some real rains this 
year in June. I question, however, whether 
July will be as cool as Mears anticipates. 

EVERAL weeks ago I mentioned the 

Swedish farm woman whose husband was 
about to lose his farm, and who seemed to 
have an unusual understanding of the rela- 
tionship of international polities to our hard 
times here at home. 
‘““Why a woman having some understanding 
of the nature of our international sinning 
should nevertheless have to pay for this sin- 
ning herself, was difficult for me to compre- 
hend.’’ 

In reply to this I have a communication 
from a Demoeratie friend to the effect that 
the farmers of lowa deserve all their suffer- 
ing because they have persisted in voting Re- 
publican. For 13 years the United States has 
been a creditor nation, but the Republicans 
have not yet waked up to the fact that a 
creditor nation must re-arrange its tariff laws 
if it expects to get paid. Mr. Harding, when 
he spoke in Des Moines in 1920, came out for 
a high tariff, the Esch-Cummins Law, and 
trade looking to South America instead of to 
Europe. A Chieago Board of Trade Demo- 
erat, who foresaw the future with a certain 
amount of accuracy, immediately wired his 
Des Moines office as fotlows: 


I coneluded by saying, 


If Iowa can read that speech and vote 
Republican, it deserves just what it will 
get, and that will be 90-cent corn the first 
year, 60-cent corn the second year and 45 
eents before his successor is nominated ; 
the highest freight rates it has ever paid, 
and the highest for everything it has to 
buy. I only hope they won’t lay it on to 
the Board of Trade when it happens, for 
happen it must if a high tariff is passed 
with us a creditor nation. Death can be 
no more certain than that. 


In 1926 this same Board of Trade Demo- 
erat wrote: 


Sinee Europe has no gold, and gold is 
the only thing the present tariff law per- 
mits an exporter to bring in as payment 
for goods shipped out, the situation is 
hopeless so long as it stands. Twenty 
years more of refusal to take goods from 
Europe in payment for grain and the 
farm will be worth less than the barbed 
wire on it and New York stock exchange 
houses will give Chicago Board of Trade 
seats to their messengers for Christmas. 
God not only won’t, but can’t help Iowa, 
unless she is willing to help herself. 


Personally, I have no more confidence in 
Democrats than I have in Republieans; theo- 
retically they are more nearly right than Re- 
publicans, but actually the Democrats usually 
handle the tariff in such a way as to do the 
farmers almost as much harm as the Republi- 
cans do. 

Undoubtedly the Republicans since 1921 
have made a terrible mess of fitting the 
United States into the changed world picture. 
Splendid peace conferences have been held 
but these have been useless in promoting in- 
ternational prosperity, in the face of war 
tariffs. Both the Republicans and the Demo- 
erats need illumination. Let us hope that the 
suffering of the past year will give it to them. 
Personally, I would like to see lowa go Demo- 
cratic and Alabama Republican, and then see 
both the old parties scrapped and two new 
ones started based on genuine differences of 
opinion, and not on the north and south issue 
which supposedly was settled for good in 1865. 


HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Watering is one of 
the main problems 
involved in the rais- 
ing of hogs on clean ground. 
There are a few cases where the 
farmer is happily situated be- 
cause of a nearby tile or well, On 
but usually the water has to be 
hauled or piped to the pig pas- 
ture. Nile Kinnick, of Dallas county, who has 
had experience along this line, describes his 
system as follows: 

‘We have used three variations of the pipe 
method of getting water to our clean ground 
hogs. Sometimes our pasture location permits 
piping the water directly from the supply 
tank to the fountains in the hog pastures. An- 
other time we used a shallow well and pumped 
the water with a gas engine to a small supply 
tank which fed the pasture fountains. But 
last year the shallow well failed and we were 
obliged to pipe water from our barn lot water 
system. As the pastures are on higher ground 
and over a slight raise from our regular sup- 
ply tank, we established a small supply tank 
of about six or eight barrels capacity on a 
high spot between the barn lot and the 
pastures. 

‘*An arm that hinges on the edge of the 
tank and which has a wooden block for a float 
on its inside end, stands high 


Hauling Water to Pigs 
Clean Ground 


Tank Wagon or Pipes 
Are Used to Provide 
Fresh Water Supply 


tank and use a gate valve for control. To eon- 
nect this pipe with the intake pipe of the 
trough, use a piece of hose about two feet long 
and a union coupling. The float box in the 
trough-end must, of course, be equipped with 
an ordinary float valve, and should be se- 
eurely covered to keep out dirt. 

‘‘If the water level is to be near the top of 
the drinking section it is well to build up the 
float box a little higher than the trough. The 
upright intake pipe should be of such height 
that it can easily be connected with the tank 
on the wagon. It should also be protected or 
braced to prevent hogs breaking the connece- 
tions by rubbing. This style of watering 


more than repaid for 
his trouble by the ad- 
vantages of raising 
pigs on clean ground. ‘The 
more I think of my own and my 
neighbors’ experiences,’’ Mr. 
Hanson says, ‘‘the more I am 
convineed that we ean afford 
extra work rather than take the 
losses and put up with the grief that is expe- 
rienced most years in the old disease-infected 
yards. 

“If an adequate supply is available, either 
from an elevated supply tank or from an au- 
tomatie electric water system as is now found 
on some of our farms, water can usually be 
piped some distance in a very satisfactory 
manner. Except in the ease of very early pigs, 
all that is necessary is to connect the pipes 
and lay them on the ground. These pipes can 
be used and relocated from year to year. My 
neighbors who have used this method say that 
onee pipes are laid and if they have proper 
feed facilities it is no more work to eare for 
hogs on elean ground than in the established 
home yards. 

‘*Oecasionally it is found practicable to dig 
a well especially for watering hogs, but this is 
not usually done because a vein of water 
rarely is found near enough to the surface. If 

there is a nearby well, one may 





in the air when the electric 
pump needs to be started. It 
ean be clearly seen from the 
barn. When the signal arm 
stands level we shut off the 
pump and turn the valve that 
holds the water from running 
back to lower tanks in our wa- 
ter system. 

**The fountains that we use 
in the pastures are of the two- 
opening, low-pressure type, op- 
erating off a pipe line running 
across the ends of the pastures. 
These we place in the fence line 
so they serve two pens or 
pastures. ’’ 

In the southern part of 
Hardin county, it is customary 
to haul water to the pigs and 
sows on clean ground. ‘‘ An or- 
dinary galvanized water tank 
is generally used for this pur- 
pose,’’ writes Frank T. Clam- 
pitt. ‘‘It must have a eover to 
prevent slopping, and on which 
a pump with hose may be mounted. Any 
strong old wagon or the running gears of an 
old manure spreader may be used for the 
truek. 

**Place the outlet pipe at the rear of the 


Poisoning Bad Weeds 


ROM the standpoint of weed eontrol, 

1931 should be a very interesting year. 

Seldom have we had such a favorable 
spring for the killing of weeds by thoro seed- 
bed cultivation. Most farmers got seedbeds 
ready early and had time before planting to 
catch many weeds in the seedling stage. For 
another thing, this will be the second year 
that weed chemicals have been extensively 
used in the corn belt. Of special interest to 
Iowa farmers is the new amendment to the 
weed law which requires the state highway 
commission and the county boards of super- 
visors, instead of land owners and tenants, to 
eradicate Canada thistle, perennial sow thistle 
and quack grass from the publie highways 
over which they have jurisdiction. 

Of most interest, perhaps, is the use of 
chemicals, such as sodium chlorate and eal- 
cium chlorate. Farmers who have fought a 
losing battle against certain weeds turn hope- 
fully to this promising method. Practically 
unknown a few years ago, the chlorates now 
are coming to be widely used on small patches 
of Canada thistle, quack grass and creeping 
Jennie or European bindweed, and to some 
extent, perennial sow thistle and leafy spurge. 

Most chemicals kill by poisoning the plant. 


oe 
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pump by hand or use power to 
fill the fountains. We also 
have found it practical to use 
wire quadrants on a windmill 
to pump a second well as mucly 
as 500 to 600 feet away. On 
farms where high-line electrie- 
ity is available, motors with au- 
tomatie or hand switches near 
the barn are very convenient. 

‘‘Hauline water involves 
considerable labor, especially 
when one uses barrels. Haul- 
ing with a large tank mounted 
on a wagon requires less time. 
Most of my neighbors who 
raise hogs on clean ground use 
the ordinary automatic foun- 
tains of 60 to 100-gallon ¢a- 
pacity. I prefer the float-cut- 
off type to the vacuum feed 
type, because it is less likely to 
get out of commission. 








Autom@gtic water fountains are suitable for hogs on clean 


equipment is very satisfactory and is in- 
expensive. 

A. C. Hanson, of Lyon county, ealls atten- 
tion to the faet that while hauling or piping 
water may not be a desirable job, a man is 


Chlorates rank first in this respect. Sodium 
arsenate starves out the weeds by keeping 
down the tops, but its use is discouraged be- 
cause even in small quantities it is deadly poi- 
son to livestock and man. Iron sulphate is 
used to a limited extent on plants of the mus- 
tard family at the rate of two pounds of com- 
mercial material in one gallon of water. Large 
quantities of common salt placed around the 
base of plants sometimes makes effective 
**kills.”’ Salt fed to cattle on a pateh of this- 
tles often results in the death of these weeds, 
due mostly to the frequent trampling. 


“CK 10-90” New Control 


The most recent addition to the chemical 
weed control family is ‘‘CK 10-90,’’ intro- 
duced by the botany department at lowa 
State College. This material is a mixture of 
one part creosote and nine parts distillate. 
When the ingredients are purchased in large 
quantities, the estimated cost of this mixture 
is about $5 to $8 per 100 gallons. Apply lib- 
erally at the rate of three to four quarts per 
square rod. ‘‘CK 10-90’ is non-poisonous and 
has proved effective on quack grass when ad- 
ministered in May, July and September. 


ground, 


‘*Some time ago I saw a very 
satisfactory vacuum-feed wa- 
terer fixed up from an iron oil 
barrel. The barrel was securely mounted a 
foot or two from the ground. A pipe and el- 
bow transferred the water to a trough on the 
ground. More than one barrel could be ar- 
ranged to feed into the trough if desired.”’ 


Use Care in Handling 


Sodium Chlorate; Dry 
Form Is Inflammable 


So far, sodium chlorate has been used more 
extensively than other echlorates, partly be- 
cause it is believed to be a more virile plant 
poison and partly because experimenters 
know more about its use. Caleium chlorate is 
less dangerous to use, however, and for that 
reason has been increasing somewhat in popt- 
larity. It is said to achieve about the same 
results as sodium chlorate if used in a little 
larger quantities. 

The first thing to remember in connection 
with sodium chlorate is that it is inflammable 
and explosive when in the dry form and 
mixed with organic matter such as clothing, 
plants or dust. Even friction will ignite it. 
Therefore, do not use this salt near buildings 
and keep the drum containers tightly closed 
when not in use. A spill of chlorate on the 
barn floor may mean a fire. By all means, 
wash your clothing and rinse your boots im- 
mediately after finishing the spraying job. 
Thoroly rinse out the spray machinery before 
and after using and keep this machinery well 
painted. It should be needless to mention that 
matches and smoking material should be left 
at home during the spraying process. 

The usual procedure is to thoroly dissolve 
from one to one and (Concluded on page 17) 
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Ten Years to This Terrible 
Turk 


Early this spring a service station 
at Avoca, Iowa, was broken into and 
robbed. Frank Wise, manager, re- 
ported the robbery to the sheriff at 
Council Bluffs and Deputy Ed Oxley 
went to work at once. After making 
a complete investigation of the Wise 
station and four other places broken 
into on the same night, reports of 
the robberies were sent out to va- 
rious places. They gave descriptions 
of the items taken, among which 
were two pistols, one of which was 
taken from the Avoca Oil Company. 

A few days, later Oxley learned 
that two fellows had been picked up 
in Valley Junction for carrying con- 
cealed weapons. One of them had 
been released and had returned to 
his home in Atlantic; the other was 
being held by Polk county authori- 
ties. Oxley made a trip to Atlantic 
that night and found one fellow, 
named Geiger, who had just returned 
After practically an all night 


nom 














He stole “a la wholesale.” 


session of quizzing, Geiger made a 
complete confession of the whole af- 
fair and told all about breaking into 
five places in Avoca and of stealing 
an automobile. He also confessed 
that a fellow by the name of Max 
Turk was with him on all the jobs 
and that Max was being held in Polk 
county. 

The next day Oxley took Geiger to 
Des Moines and obtained a joint con- 
fession from both boys, covering 
about nine typewritten pages. In all, 
they had robbed twenty-seven places 
and stolen five automobiles in less 
than sixty days. They both entered 
Pleas of guilty and are now serving 
time, Geiger at Eldora for five years 
and Turk at Fort Madison for ten 
years. As the oil station held a mem- 
bership in the Service Bureau, a re- 
ward has been paid Mr. Oxley for his 
g00d work. 


Mixture Beats Alfalfa 


What can excel a seeding of alfalfa 
as a producer of large crops of hay? 

“Nothing,” is the answer most corn 
belt folks will give. But at the Iili- 
nois experiment station, a mixture 
of alfalfa and timothy, when the 
field was used for hay for five years, 
outyielded alfalfa alone. During the 
first three years a pure seeding of 
alfalfa outyielded the alfalfa-timothy 
mixture but in the next two years 
the mixture was enough superior to 
rank first in the five-year average. 

The mixture was freer from weeds 
than the pure alfalfa seeding. The 
alfalfa died out less rapidly when 
timothy was used in the mixture— 
the loss of stand being about half as 
éreat in the mixture as compared 
With the pure seedings. Alfalfa wilt 
did twice as much damage in the 


pure seeding as in the alfalfa-timo- 
thy mixture, 





“We could pull these two wide disks in high any place with 
my ‘Caterpillar’ Twenty. Using the same hitch only center- 
ing it differently, we pulled a 2-section quack digger and 


12-foot harrow at high speed, and the quack machine was 
down as deep as we plowed. Forty-five acres all ready to 
plant in less than a day and a half. This is really a bigger 
load than two disks. 

“As this work was done along the gravel road, it was 
amusing to watch the cars slow up and some even stop for 
the people to see the ‘Caterpillar’ travel with this load. The 
beauty of it all is that after the harrow passes over you 
couldn’t find sign or mark of where the broad tracks had 
passed — on a bet. 

“Who wouldn’t be pleased with this kind of work?” 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) J. J. Nurre, 


Bancroft, Iowa 


Crawford Tractor Co. Cedar Rapids 


Gibbs-Cook Tractor & Equipment Co. . . . 
The Carl R. Miller Tractor Co., Inc. . 
Stoddard Meteor Co. 


CATERPILLAR 


TRACTOR 


Mason City 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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“A5 acres ready to plant 


-»--IN LESS THAN A DAY AND A HALF’? 





ON NEW-PLOWED fields, the “‘Caterpillar” Tractor’s broad tracks 
tide like planks. No wasteful slip, either—these stout tracks grip 
positively to enforce generous power. That’s why you take extra-wide 
implements — travel at an extra-brisk pace—to insure thoroughly 


prepared seedbeds on time—with the “Caterpillar” track-type 


Tractor. And these light-riding tracks cannot 


harmfully pack the soil. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Combines Road Machinery 
(There’s a “Caterpilier” Deeler Near You) 


Track-type Tractors 





Cliff Miller Tractor & Equipment Co. . Council Bluffs, Iewa 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Sieux Falls, S. D 


Flowers Tractor & Equipment Co. 
Central Tractor & Equipment Ce. 
Sioux City 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
(or address nearest dealer) 


Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor profitably 


on my farm? Size of farm—— 


Chief crop_— 





Power now used____ 
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Iowa’s Banner Club 


ee if you can, a stack of 
some thirty books, each book a 
record of the activities and good 
times of some outstanding Four-H 
club of Iowa, each book arranged in 
a gala jacket and striving its best to 
show the personality not only of the 
club as a whole, but of the individual 
girls in the club. With the task of 
selecting the most worthy club by 
way of the books before them, it is 
no wonder the judges of the third an- 
nual Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead Banner Four-H Club con- 
test spent several hours poring over 
the contents of the books before they 
came to their final decision. 


Banner and Near-Banner Clubs 


The Rainbow Club, of Butler coun- 
ty, was awarded the honor this year 
of being Iowa’s most outstanding 
Four-H Club. To it is awarded the 
title of “Banner Four-H Club for 
1930-31,” and a cash prize of fifty 
dollars. 

Near-banner clubs are the Cedar 
Clypers, of Sac county, winner of sec- 
ond place and a twenty-five dollar 
prize; the Morton Township Club, of 
Page county, winner of third place 
and fifteen dollars, and the Go-Get- 
ters, of Calhoun county, winner of 
fourth place and a ten dollar prize. 
Honorable mention was awarded to: 
Busy Beavers Club, of Dallas county; 
Lincoln Go-Getters, of Scott county; 
Zion Zippers, of Adair county; Wap- 
sie Ever-Ready Club, of Muscatine 
county, and Wapsie’s Best, of Musca- 
tine county. 


The Rainbow Girls 


One glance at the Rainbow girls’ 
pair of books with their lovely blue 
and green covers, so artistically la- 
beled, “Volume One” and “Volume 
Two,” caused the judges to remark 
that this was an outstanding pair of 
books. An attractive cover and the 
organization of the book alone, how- 
ever, could win only a possible 150 
points out of a total score of 1,000. 
Consequently, the judges had to look 
for further reasons for ranking the 
Four-H Club of the Rainbow girls as 
Iowa's banner'club for 1930-31. 

Just a few pages in from the front 
of the book we found a page entitled, 
“How We Cooperated in Making This 
Book.” Under the title, we found 
committees named to supervise the 
following: pen sketches and print- 
ing, typing, clippings and arrange- 
ment, picture arrangement, good 
times section, book cover, assem- 
bling and arranging, original poems 
and organization. The books show 
splendid evidence of the ener- 
getic cooperation of all of the com- 
mittee. Without a doubt each mem- 
ber of those committees must have 
been functioning members else the 
books could never have been done 
so beautifully and so completely. 

One method of determining the 
place that a Four-H Club holds in 
its community, its county and its 
state organization, is to read thru 
the recommendations that are col- 
lected in the fore part of each of the 
books. Had the judges read no far- 









































































Our GIRLS 


ther than the recommendations in 
the Rainbow Club’s book it would 
not have been difficult to have made 
their decision, so wholeheartedly 
were the Rainbow girls recommend- 
ed not only by people of the state 
and county organizations but by their 
own neighbors and neighboring clubs 
as well. 


Activities of Rainbow Girls 


And now just a bit about the activ- 
ities of these girls. Sixteen girls and 
three honorary members are enrolled 
in the club. The year closed with 
fourteen active and two honorary 
members. During the year the club 
held ten regular meetings besides a 
number of extra meetings. The aver- 
age attendance for the club in 1930-31 
was fourteen plus. Each girl handed 
in her record book on time, com- 
pletely filled out. Every member of 
the Rainbow Club was featured at 
least once on the program and nine 
demonstrations, five illustrated talks 
and six health talks were given. All 
of the girls wear their club uniforms 
to meetings. 

Not only did the Rainbow girls 
strive to develop individual members 
within their own club group, they 
participated in county and state ac- 
tivities as well. Thirteen of their 
girls attended the Rally Day this 
past year in their county. Their dem- 
onstration team won first in the 
county at the County Achievement 
Day and represented their county at 
the state fair, where they were given 
first in their class and second in the 
clothing division. Every girl in the 
club was given a health examination. 


Traveling Library Used 


During the past year the Rainbow 
girls have had a club library, obtain- 
ing their books from the Traveling 
Library at Des Moines. It is a splen- 
did way for the girls to keep up on 
reading material and they intend to 
make this an annual practice. 

At their local Achievement Day 
they each exhibited all of the gar- 
ments they had made during the year 
and held a style show. First they 
appeared in the aprons they had 
made—these worn over their club 
uniforms. Then they staged a pa- 
jama parade and wore their gay and 
colorful pajamas. Lastly each 
girl appeared in the nicest gar- 
ment she had made and told the 
cost. The girls, during the year 
1930-31, completed 226 garments 
—an enviable record, is it not? 
At their own county fair the 
girls placed first and fourth on 
individual record books, first on 
expense accounts, first on a com- 
plete outfit and first on a club 
uniform. 
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of Butler county, Iowa's banner 
Four-H Club for 1930-31, arrayed in uniform for one of their regular 


At left—Morton Township Four-H Club, winner of third place in 
the Banner Club contest, sends us this snap of their winning demon- 


At right—Ruth Blanchard, of Marshall county, winner of the 
Iowa Junior Journalism contest and a trip to Chicago, interviews 


Theirs was rather a full social cal- 
endar last year with a Four-H girls’ 
party for the Four-H Club boys of the 
township and a return party by the 
boys. There was a Mother Goose so- 
cial to make enough money to send 
the girls to the Black Hawk-Butler 
county camp at Morris Isle. Then 
there was the club banquet which 
they plan to make an annual affair. 
The theme for their banquet program 
was: “Great Oaks From Little 
Acorns Grow.” In speaking of the 
banquet, the girls wrote: “We know 
that we are not great oaks but we do 
know that we were once little acorns 
and that we are growing.” 

I'd like to tell you of a slumber 
party they held at the home of their 
leader with a camp fire in the eve- 
ning and a hike and breakfast in 
the woods the next morning, but 
there isn’t space. 


Active in the Community 


Of their own community activities 
the Rainbow girls wrote: ‘This year 
our home, our community and our 
club activities have been so closely 
linked and woven together that we 
can hardly separate them.” When I 
read thru the earlier records of the 
Rainbow Four-H Club, I can under- 
stand the close bond of fellowship be- 
tween the Rainbow girls and their 
local community. 

Since their organization in 1926, 
with fifteen members, the Rainbow 
Club has grown steadily. They have 
had a yearly average membership of 
fifteen. During the first year of their 
organization in 1926-27, the Rainbow 
girls completed their project in full 
with every girl handing in record 
books completely filled out. As a 
club they canned 730 jars of fruit and 
vegetables. The next year they 
baked 472 loaves of bread, 109 loaves 
of quick breads and cakes and 32 
batches of cookies. 


Won Third Place in 1929-30 


In 1929-30 the girls won third place 
in the Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead Record Book contest. Of 
the contest the girls wrote: “It sure- 
ly inspired us to work harder.” Dur- 
ing that year many county and state 
honors came to the club. One girl 
from the club was elected county 
president, another county secre- 
tary. Their club entered a booth 
at the county fair which won 
first, both at the county fair and 
at the Four-County fair. As a 
club they made 250 articles. One 
girl won a trip to Ames for her 
best record book. Another was 
elected state secretary and was 
chosen as one of the first re- 
porters for the Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead Four-H 














reporting staff. Over a period of five 
years, the girls have a 100 per cent 
record for having handed in com. 
pletely-filled-out record books. Every 
girl with the exception of one has 
had a health examination each year 
for all five years. 

During the five years, every girl 
with the exception of two has fin- 
ished the required amount of work. 
The club has won first on its exhibit 
every year at the Four-County fair. 

Last year they dramatized ten of 
the music memtory selections and 
gave an evening program at the 
Four-County fair. 

Perhaps the attitude of the Rain- 
bow girls’ leader, Mrs. C. W. Austin, 
signifies best the spirit of the entire 
club. She says, “If our work hag 
been good we can make it better. If 
we have overcome some difficulties, 
there are many more to overcome.” 
All thru the two books the judges 
caught glimpses of this spirit. 

Editor’s Note: The stories of the 
Near-Banner clubs will appear in a 
later issue. If you are interested in 
entering the Banner Club contest for 
1931-32, write Our Girls Editor, Wal. 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


Junior Journalism Winner 


ERHAPS you've been wondering 
just what girl would win the Jun- 

ior Journalism contest and the trip 
to Chicago. We are glad to announce 
that the winner of the gold medal 
and the trip for 1930-31 is Ruth 
Blanchard, of Marshall county. 

Ruth Blanchard, as you will re- 
member, has written quite a bit for 
our own girls’ page. She served on 
the Wallaces’ Farmer and_ Iowa 
Homestead Four-H staff last year. 
The bulk of her writing, however, 
was not done for our magazine. 

Ruth has contributed over 600 
inches of copy to eight different pub- 
lications, besides having contributed 
pages and pages of typewritten copy 
to her own school paper and the 
Four-H paper of Marshall county. 

Ruth is only sixteen but is an all- 
‘round girl. She graduated from high 
school this spring with an outstand- 
ing record back of her. She was 
valedictorian of the 1931 graduating 
class of Albion high school. She won 
a basketball letter, a declamatory 
contest medal, played the flute in 
the high school chamber group and 
sang alto in the High School Glee 
Club. She has held every office in 
her own Four-H Club and has been 
editor of the Marshall County Four-H 
Echoes for two years. In 1929 Ruth 
received a silver medal for outstand- 
ing club work in her county. 

Next month, perhaps, we can have 
a word from Ruth telling us just how 
she became interested in writing for 
the various publications. Also, next 
month I’ll announce the winners of 
the silver and the bronze medals and 
tell you a bit about their activities. 

Editor’s Note: If you're interested 
in entering the Junior Journalism 
contest for 1931, which began May 1 
this year and ends May 1, 1932, ad- 
dress your letters to Our Girls E¢ 
itor, Wallaces’ Farmer and _ Iowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Little 


Let’s Dress-Up Our Dolls In New 


Summer Outfits, Too 


Dear Little Friends: 


Many of you have asked for patterns for doll clothes and I don’t wonder, 
for most any little girl loves to sew for a family of dolls. I know that 
there ts always someone of my family needing something new. 

Butterfly Rose is one of my dearest and she is always saying—just the 
way girls do—that she “hasn’t a thing to wear.” She is about average size 
so 1 am sending you her very own pattern this month. If your dolly is more 
than fifteen inches tall, you will need to make her dresses larger and if your 
dolly is shorter you will want to cut them smaller. 

I notice that dolls are most always plumper than is really fashionable, but 
some way plump ones seem more cuddly, don’t you think? So 1 never urge 
my dollies to diet to get thin. But sometimes I do find it hard to fit them. 
Dolls do hold still for “fittings’ and never complain tf a pin goés in a little 
deep, so that helps, 

—BETTY. 


P. S. If you feel that you are 
too big for dollies, you will enjoy 
making a whole outfit for some 
child’s dolly. 
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Cutting the Pattern 


I am going to tell you how 
1 cut patterns for my dolls. 
First, I undress my doll. Then 
I take a piece of tough tissue : ; 
paper large enough to cover the left side of 
my doll’s waist. I pin a straight edge 
down the middle of the front from the 
neck to the waist. Then I crease the 
paper around the neck and cut around to 
the shoulder seam line. I pin the paper 
that far and mark the shoulder seam line 
with a crease, I pin it along the shoulder 
and cut. 
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as long 
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A Tam for Dolly 
But dolly won’t be quite fashionable 
Without a tam or beret this year so here 
is the pattern Butterfly Rose uses. 


Sleeve Dattern 


How To Cut 
Flared Skirt 
Pattern 


For the skirt you might pleat a 
straight piece or have a full gather- 


But flare skirts are very 


fashionable so I'll tell you how and 
maybe mother will like the idea of 


your flared. skirts, too. 


Measure a straight piece of paper 


as your 
er waist, 


dolly measures 
and as wide as 


vou want her skirt to be in length. 


ng the bottom side with a 


ruler, marking every quarter inch. 
Cut strips up from the bottom to 
the top as you see in the drawing. 
Curve the top of the paper well so 
the bottom can spread widely. 
the top carefully in place on another 
.Paper and cut out the flared skirt 


Pin 








I cut out the armhole. 


to 


*. +! 


Stitches for Little Folks 


Lesson Number Five 









The Back Is Cut 
the Same Way As 
the Front 


Now I am ready to crease the 
paper where it meets the arm- 
hole. After pinning it in place, 
All that is left fis 
crease, pin and cut the under arm seam, 


and fold up the paper at the waist line and 


cut there. 


a 


When I unpin the paper I have 
pattern for half of the front. By put- 


ting the middle front on a fold of goods, 
I can easily cut a whole front from the 


pattern. 


The back is done just the same 


pinning straight down the back first. 


I use this same pattern for a dows 


coat, making it a little larger and cutting 


it 


long enough to reach to her knees, 











I have an easy way of making a tam to 
fit a dolly. I take a round piece of goods 
large enough to come well down over her 
head. Then I put it on her head and put 
on a rubber binder and pull it down so it 
Pulls the cloth down to the back of her 
neck over her ears and to her eyes. While 
the rubber is still on, I fix the gathers 
evenly but more of them around to the 
back. With the rubber still over her 
peed I cut the goods just below the rub- 
er. 

I take off the rubber and use the goods 
as a crown for dolly’s tam. I gather it 
around the edge with plain running stitch 
and fasten the thread so it fits around her 
head just right for a tam. Now I take a 
Straight piece one inch wide and long 
enough to reach around her head and al- 
low for a seam too. I sew this to the 
gathered crown to make a band for her 
tam. I turn it over and fasten it with a 
bhemming stitch on the inside of the tam. 


{ Betty’s Scrap 





Cut the Sleeve Carefully 


The sleeve is creased around the arm- 
hole while the front and back are still 
pinned on. Pin it in place and cut along 
the armhole line. Measure just how wide 
the sleeves must be to meet under the 
arm seam of the waist: Measure and 
crease length of sleeves and cut on creases. 
Work slowly and carefully because, of 
course, the pattern must be followed exact- 
ly if the pieces are to fit well. If you cut 
the pattern just right, you are sure to 
have a nice looking dress when it is fin- 
ished. : 






In the Next Lesson, Betty Will 
Tell You How To Make Some- 
thing Else You'll Like 


Don’t you think sewing is fun 
when Betty shows you how in these 
new lessons of hers? Lots of her 
friends are writing that they are en- 
joying sewing just as much as they 
did cooking. And there are going to 
be many more delightful lessons to 
come. 


Have You Sent for a Scrapbook In 
Which to Keep Your Lessons 


You'll gvant to keep all of your sew- 
ing lessons in a scrapbook, of course, 
just like you did “Little Recipes for 
Little Cooks.” The new scrapbook has 
just been printed for you and you can 
get yours now by sending 25 cents to 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines. Don’t wait any longer to 
get yours if you haven't one already. It 
will be mailed to you right away. 








Book 


Containing the first lesson in sewing and a quilt pattern will be sent to you for 25 cents. 
Send your quarters to the Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Lowa. 
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OW those bread letters did pour 
in—2,830 in all. “And did they 
believe in buying or baking their own 
bread?” you ask. Only fourteen of 
the 2,830 letters advocated buying 
bread entirely. A very few of the 
other letters suggested “filling out” 
with baker’s bread on rush occasions. 
“When work is rushing,” wrote one 
woman, “the weather warm and an 
opportunity for going places presents 
itself, baker’s bread comes into its 
own—for what price bread when the 
winding road calls and the chariot 
awaits.” And another writes: “By 
all means let’s buy our bread now 
when it’s convenient, while we can 
get loaves for a nickle apiece and 
save our strength for other things— 
but let’s bake occasionally and teach 
our daughters to bake bread.” 

But for every letter of that sort 
there are dozens that started out: 
“Goodness, yes! We are a rural fam- 
ily of five—also have a hired man. 
While we do not use as much bread 
as the food survey shows, still I’m 
sure that we would have to milk an- 
other dozen cows at least if we bought 
all of our bread.”’ Or, “I was taught, 
when I was a little girl some forty 
years ago, that good bread baking is 
an essential to good homemaking, 
and I still consider it in that light,” 
or, “I don’t know a thing in the line 
of staples that pays bigger dividends 
than a sack of flour.” 


“Nine Healthy Reasons” 


“Do I bake bread?” wrote another 
contestant. “I do—four bakings a 
week and sometimes five. Why? Be- 
cause I have nine healthy reasons 
with enormous appetites besides my 
husband, myself and the hired man. 
The nine children consider themselves 
neglected if the bread box is empty.” 

“Why?” writes another reader; 
“because I like to hear the head of 
the house say, ‘This is what I call 
good bread,’ and because I enjoy the 
happy shouts, ‘Cinnamon rolls!’ when 
four hungry children come bouncing 
in from school.” And another writes: 
“I think it pays to bake bread, not 
only financially but because I think 
home-made bread is healthier. Of 
course, it is work, but what do we 
have that we don’t work for? If we 
don’t bake we have to do something 
else to earn more money to buy the 
bread—or else hubby has to.” 

A Very general tabulation of the in- 
coming letters shows that approxi- 
mately 20 per cent stated a prefer- 
ence for whole-wheat bread, while 
about 40 per cent preferred white 
bread. A loaf of bread weighing from 
sixteen to eighteen ounces, averages 
a cost of from 3 to 3% cents per loaf. 
In most cases, the women did not 
count fuel since they “burned cobs” 
or “kept the range going anyway.” 
At least every other letter stressed 
the fact that home-made bread was 
cheaper. Many bake bread because 
they thought it more nourishing and 
a healthier product for their family 
than baker’s bread. 

Most surprising to me was the 
thought that these rural housewives 
spent on deciding what flour to use, 
what yeast and what method of mix- 
ing and baking as well as the accu- 
rate check they kept of the cost of 
the ingredients that went into the 


Homemaking 








































































































“We Bake Our Bread!” 


bread and the quantity of products 
that could be obtained from one sack 
of flour. In general, the flour was 
purchased in forty-nine-pound sacks 
and would yield from forty to fifty 
loaves of bread, ranging from sixteen 
to eighteen ounces in weight. 

“My bread has been better since I 
have studied my daughter’s Four-H 
bread primer,” was a quotation that 
I found a great many times in the 
letters. Several letters came from 
former Four-H Club girls who were 
in homes of their own and were prac- 
ticing the teachings of their Four-H 
Club days. 


These Chivalrous American Men! 


Flavor, nutritive value and “the men 
folks” played important roles in the 
list of reasons for preferring home- 
made bread. Several letters came in 
from men. One man wrote: “I won- 
der how many men there would be 
who, if they spoke frankly, would 
admit that baker’s bread did not sat- 
isfy, because it does not ‘stay with’ 
a man who has to do real work. Not 
all feel that way, of course, but more 
than will say it do. Buying bread is 
so handy for the woman and Ameri- 
can men are chivalrous!” 

As a general rule rural housewives 
do not find bread-baking such a task. 
However, one contestant wrote: “I 
don’t like to bake bread and with 
seven hungry cavities to fill three 
times a day, six of them decidedly 
masculine, it’s no snap job. But I do 
bake bread and until some commer- 
cial baker revolutionizes baking by 
putting out a highly delectable prod- 
uct, ‘like mother used to bake,’ at a 
price that makes it unquestionable 
economy to buy, I suppose I shall 
continue to bake bread for just one 
big reason—to keep peace in the 
family.” 

The Prize Winner 


More often the letters were of the 
same general tone as this first prize 
winning letter, written by Mrs. O. T. 
Nolte, of Mower county, Minnesota: 

“IT am inclined to think that bakery 
bread is like Henry Ford's synthetic 
cow's milk—it has body but no soul. 
Speaking of bread’s having a soul 


makes me think of the little boy in 
one of Zona Gale’s stories, who said, 
‘if you want things to grow you have 
to love ’em before you plant ’em 
down.’ Perhaps it holds true that one 
must love their dough before they 
work it down. 

“At any rate, I like to make bread. 
When the loaves come from the oven, 
golden brown and smelling so sweet, 
they really are a source of pride to 
me. I can’t write poems, or paint pic- 
tures, but I can make a loaf of 
bread.... 

“We buy flour here at $2.35 for 
ninety-eight pounds. Such a sack will 
last us thirty days. Out of this comes 
all the baking—pies, cakes, cookies, 
pancakes, puddings and bread. The 
sugar, lard, salt and fuel used in 
making bread also must be added to 
its cost, so figuring as closely as I 
can each loaf costs 4 cents, which 
makes a saving of 6 cents a loaf. 

“T use what we call ‘starter.’ I 
save some each time for the next 
baking so my bread is always uni- 
form. When I used to buy yeast, I 
sometimes had trouble, due to its be- 
ing stale. The starter, of course, 
costs me nothing, so there’s another 
little saving, and ‘many a mickle 
makes a muckle,’ you know.... 

“Some farm women think they 
haven’t time for baking bread, but 
we can always find time for what we 
really want to do.” 


Bread Like Angel Food 


And Mrs. Florence 
Black Hawk county, Iowa, second 
prize winner, writes: “When I can 
take a dime’s worth of flour and 2 
cents’ worth of yeast, add a penny’s 
worth of lard and some free water 
and make two loaves of bread that 
looks like and tastes better than an- 
gel food cake, why shouldn’t I bake, 
especially with three adolescent chil- 
dren and a husband who declare 
there’s no bread like mother makes? 

“T use either the dry or compressed 
yeast but prefer the dry as the bread 
is a little longer in the making, bring- 
ing out a flavor from the flour that 
I can not get with the quicker yeast. 
I always use a good flour. 

“Among the many breads I bake 


Dougan, of 


Department 





are white and whole-wheat bread, 
Swedish tea rings, currant rolls, rai- 
sin coffee cake, cinnamon polls, 
‘Deutsche kaffee kuchen,’ and Park- 
er house, cloverleaf and sunshine 
rolls—the latter a concoction of my 
own, using eggs, milk and butter. 
We also enjoy graham and whole 
wheat gems, nut bread, corn bread 
and various muffins. I never yet 
have had one of my family say, ‘I’m 
tired of bread’.” 


She Saves $2 per Sack 


Mrs. J. E. McBride, of Louisa coun- 
ty, Iowa, won third place with her 
letter beginning with five logical rea- 
sons for baking bread and ending 
with her figures on the comparative 
cost of baking and buying bread. 

“I bake bread first,” writes Mrs. 
McBride, “because I have happy 
healthy children and feel that it is 
my duty to know just what this bulk- 
iest article of their diet contains 
Second, it would be more worry and 
bother for me to try to keep a supply 
on hand than it is to bake. Third, I 
have products here on the farm that 
make bread more nutritious and pal- 
atable which are practically value- 
less if sold. Fourth, I can save at 
least 50 per cent and ‘a dollar saved 
is a dollar earned.’ Fifth, nothing 
gives me greater satisfaction than 
my nine loaves of bread on the cool- 
ing rack.... 


COST OF BREAD 


48 pounds of flour.......... $1.15 
30 pints of skim-milk.... .15 


2% pounds of lard.......... 30 
2% pounds of sugar........ 18 
DRURED,. ‘apdiancvcoctucsacsashdteorceavethc 05 

$1.83 


“This makes fifty-four loaves of 
bread. Bread sells at our closest 
town, two loaves for 15 cents, fifty- 
four loaves for $4.05. My profit per 
sack of flour totals $2.22. I use cobs 
to bake with.” 


One of the Fourteen 


You'll want to read at least one of 
the fourteen letters that came in ad- 
vocating buying bread instead of 
baking. Mrs. H. C. Kirk, of Cheyenne 
county, Colorado, sends this amusing 
letter: 

“Whoever says it’s cheaper to bake 
bread than to buy it? I’m here to say 
it isn’t—not if you have one good 
‘batch’ out of perhaps a half-dozen 
bakings—and baker’s bread can be 
bought at three loaves for a dime! 
Would any home baker sell three of 
her loaves, same size, for two nick- 
els? No, sir, not after she has ex- 
pended the necessary amount of el- 
bow grease and a good half day get- 
ting the stuff baked, to say nothing 
of worrying herself gray-headed for 
fear it will be burned to a frazzle! 

“Improved methods have taken 
place in almost every phase of mod- 
ern living. Why shouldn’t an im- 
proved bread method come in for its 
share of attention as a time saver? 
I shudder to think of the long hours 
my mother spent over the hot kitch- 
en range on those tiresome baking 
days. 

“Even out here on the barren 
plains of eastern Colorado, our one 
grocery store gets in its daily supply 
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of fresh, crisp, delicious-smelling 
paker’s bread. And even tho we live 
out on the sandy stretches twelve 
miles away from our little town, we 
always drag out the old flivver and 
run into town at least two or three 
times a week. So, you see, we never 
suffer for lack of fresh bread. 

“Let mother use her time and en- 
ergy more profitably—she doesn’t 
have any too much of it anyway after 
she has finished the rest of her many 
and varied duties. Her family needs 
her much more than they need her 
bread!” 

Mrs. Hazel Harrington, of Musca- 
tine county, Iowa, bakes bread to 
sell. You'll be interested in her let- 
ter telling of the amount of products 
sold from one sack of flour. She 
writes: “I bake because it pays me 
well. I pay $1.29 for flour and sell 
$7 worth of bread from one sack and 
also feed my family of five. I use a 
sack in ten days. I use yeast foam. 

“I think every woman with a fam- 
ily of growing children should bake 
their own bread—there is so much 
more to it.” 

Mrs. J. E. Bright, of Harrison coun- 
ty, Missouri, voiced the sentiment of 
the majority in the summarizing 
statement of her letter: 

“Sad the day when farm folks at 
the source of supply of most good 
things rob themselves of those prod- 
ucts which give farm life its flavor, 
just to have more time to raise more 
stuff to haul back in tin cans and pa- 
per sacks,” 


Country Air 

BOUT that book (that so differ- 

ent book) on vegetable garden- 
ing for farm women—lI have a sug- 
gestion to offer (if any of you are 
thinking of writing it) for the chap- 
ter on “Garden Management.” This 
should clear up the difficulty of sav- 
ing steps in moving the marker 
stakes. If you use the stakes-and- 
twine type of marker, you have to 
walk from one end to the other to 
set stakes before you mark the row. 
Now, why not move one stake mark 


diagonally from the other, move it, 
and diagonal back. Thus the rows in 
the garden would assume an inter- 
esting pattern of modernistic angles. 
Of course, where the rows meet, 
there would be a congestion of vege- 
tation not suited to thrifty growth. 
So at each angle set out a cabbage 
for accent, leaving a brief space of 
the adjacent rows unplanted. How 
charming a friendly cabbage face will 
be peering up at one beyond the rich 
coloring of beets or the slender grace 
of a row of onions! 


T OCCURS to me that it might be 

a pleasant summer use for our 
Country Air trophy—the fur-lined 
syrup pitcher—to pass it about to 
those sending in acceptable sugges- 
tions for the proposed garden book. 
The contest is open to every one. 
Keep your suggestion brief, and if 
it’s very, very fine, besides award- 
ing you the fur-lined syrup pitcher, 
I'll draw you a picture of your idea. 


RAN across this in Harriet Con- 

nor Brown’s book, “Grandmother 
Brown’s Hundred Years”: “We had 
a good farm of rich, ,black soil. But 
it is people that really make a coun- 
try, not soil. Those who had settled 
in the neighborhood were of Ameri- 
can stock, but it was poor in quality. 
I like to be with people who know 
something, who want something. One 
of our neighbors let three years go 
by before she came to see us. ‘I 
would ’a’ come before,’ she said, ‘but 
I heard your had brussels carpet on 
the floor’.” 

Grandma Brown, with all her de- 
sire to be with people who knew 
something, wasn’t half the snob her 
neighbor was. 


When introducing new foods in 
the child’s diet give only one food at 
a time and that in a small quantity, 
well cooked and nicely served. 


Cheese is an excellent meat sub- 
stitute because it is rich in protein 
and fat and contains calcium, phos- 
phorus and vitamin A. 





For the Two-to- Ten- Year-Olds | 



























































HERE are three attractive styles, 

designed for the two-to-ten-year- 
olds, to be made of some of the at- 
tractive popular cotton fabrics that 
we're finding this summer. 

Style No. 288 is a bloomer frock 
combination designed for the 2, 4 or 
6-year-old. Size 4 requires 2% yards 
of 39-inch material with 3% of a yard 
of 35-inch contrasting. 

_ You'll like design No. 283, with its 
Jaunty bolero and its circular flared 


skirt. This style comes in sizes 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires two 
yards of 39-inch material with % yard 
of contrasting fabric for the bolero 
binding. 

Jumpers are very popular this 
spring, especially with the very wee 
moderns. Style No. 3049 is designed 
for sizes 2, 4 or 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 15g yards of 39-inch material 
for the dress, with % of a yard of 
35-inch material for the blouse. 





Pp Le patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
tern Department for 12 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). The New 
ummer Fashion Book may also be had for 12 cents. 
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A Special Value This 
Week at All 
RITE-WAY STORES 


R Grocer Flour is blended and 
milled specially for us by Black 
\ Bros. Milling Company, one, of 

= the largest milling companies in 
the Southwest. It is built to the 
standard we have established, based 
on the experience of hundreds of our member stores. 


Housewives tell us that R Grocer Flour is one of the best 
all-purpose flours they have found, being equally satisfactory 
for bread, biscuits, pastry, or any baking purpose. In a re- 
markably short time R Grocer Flour has become popular, due 
to its quality, price and all-around fine value. In the entire 
Rite-Way System, we are selling at the present time more 
than a carload of R Grocer Flour every day. 





This week Rite-Way Stores throughout the 
state are offering R Grocer Flour at a price still 
4 lower than usual. Do not miss this opportunity. b 
Buy R Grocer Flour THIS WEEK, at the special 
saving. Use the sack, and we predict that you 
will adopt it as your regular brand. 


LARGE SACK SMALL SACK 


(49 Lbs.) (2414 Lbs.) 
$].35 aXe 


cans Describes 
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ACTUAL CROP VALUE GOVERNS THE 
PRICE OF <@> GROCER FLOUR 


We follow the crop market very closely in figuring our sell- 
ing price for R Grocer Flour. jAs citizens of lowa towns 


we understand that\ the farmer desires/to see refined com- 
modity prices \stay mewhere i 


proportion fo the price of 


his crop) In marketing R Grocet Floyr, this/is the jiron-clad 
rule govetning %. ling \pric ou will find 
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Watch the <G> Advertisements Each Week in Your 


Local Newspaper for Other Special Grocery Values. 
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Roaste 


Three things give Butter- 


Nut its marvelous flavor 
~—choice coffees, artful 
blending and freshness. 
Without freshness the 
other two would be wast- 
ed. But Butter-Nut 
reaches you soon after it 
comes from the roaster, 
it sells so fast. It has no 
chance to age on a gro- 
cer’s shelf. That is why 


Butter-Nut wins friends, 





Delicious” 
















EDWARDS 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 
COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 
ye lightning proof. 
Rust- resisting cop- 
pee bearing steel. Fully pearanaeed, 
nd roof measurements. rices 


and samples. W. th trei *—¥ i 
for Catalog No. 187. ‘Sheers as: 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
657-687 Butier S$t., Cincinnati, O. 
























with New Medearis improved wire 
nose guard. Made of heavy gal- 


vanized steel, non-rust, wire 
cloth. strong and durable. Open 
in front to permit free breath- 


ing. The BOTT fly comes 
from the ground and bites only 
the lips—no need to cover the 
nostrils. It’s a pleasure and 
comfort. to work horses pro- 
tected by this nose guard. 
A time saver. Ask _ your 
Genler or write for dealer 
arest you. 


Clinton Saddlery Company, Clinton, lowa 














Liberty tiow 
Y siower 
Elevates grain by air, dries while elevat- 
ing. Fastest, steadiest, easiest 

way to move grain. Saves labor Costs 
and removes smut, Weite for 

FREE Catalog. More Profits from every 
Bushe!l . . . with labor costs saved. Write 


Link Mig. Co. 728‘ osiaware Kansas City, Mo. 























Review 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 28, 1931.) 

This quarter completes the six 
months’ study of Jesus as the world’s 
Savior. At a dinner in the home of 
a leading Pharisee, Jesus healed a 
man afflicted with dropsy, after first 
asking the guests if it were lawful to 
heal on the Sabbath. They refused 
to answer. He asked them if it was 
not lawful to save an ox on the Sab- 
bath, and therefore if it was not law- 
ful to save the life of a man. He 
then gives them a 
parable teaching hu- 
mility. He advises 
them to take the low- 
est seat at a feast, 
that they may re- 
ceive honor from the 
host, who may ask 
them to take a high- 
er seat. He advises 
his host to invite 
poor people to his 
feasts, people -who 
could make no re- 
turn except. grati- 
tude. In two. in- 
stances Jesus 
teaches humility 
thru a little child. 
The disciples object- 
ed to parents bring- 





The expositions of the Sab- 


Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








ables, the first “to the end that they 
ought always to pray, and not to 
faint.” An unjust judge was asked 
by a widow to avenge her of the man 
who was oppressing her. The judge 
refused to hear her case. She came 
often to see him, anywhere she could 
find him. At last, simply to get rid 
of her, he heard her case and gave a 
righteous decree. How much more 
will the Heavenly Father care for 
His children. The second parable is 
of a Pharisee and a publican, who 
both went up to the temple to pray. 
The Pharisee walked boldly into the 
temple, boasted of his 
piety and good deeds 
and thanked God 
that he was not as 
other men. The pub- 
lican stopped at the 
entrance and did not 
even raise his eyes 
to heaven, but bent 
his head and cried 
out: “God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner.” 
He went to his home 
forgiven and accept- 
ed of God; while the 
other, self-righteous 
and conscious of no 
sin, went home un- 
justified and unfor- 
given. (Lesson 4.) 
As Jesus was ap- 





dom of heaven, in the home of Peter, 
Jesus takes a little child and tells 
them that unless they turn and be- 
come as a child, they will not have 
any part in the kingdom of heaven. 
(Lesson 1.) 

In the parable of the prodigal son, 
Jesus describes the thoughtless, 
reckless sinner who starts out in a 
course of sin, not with deliberate pur- 
pose, but without regard to conse- 
quences; also the joy of the father 
at his return, thus showing to the 
self-righteous folks why he deals so 
tenderly with those whom they de- 
spise. The boy takes his share of 
the money. coming to him and leaves 


home. When his money is gone, he 
finds his -friends gone also. After 


much hardship, he comes to himself 
and returns home. He offers to work 
as a servant, but is restored to son- 
ship. When the older son, who has 
stayed home and worked faithfully, 
complains of this, his father explains 
that all he has is his, but that the 
other son was lost and is found. 
Jesus would have us understand that 
he puts as much value on the sincere 
humility, gratitude and love of the 
truly penitent sinner as on correct 
outward life. (Lesson 2.) 

At the conclusion of the parable on 
the right use of riches, at which the 
Pharisees scoffed, Jesus gives them 
the parable of the rich man and Laz- 
arus, a poor, despised, miserable beg- 
gar at his gate. Whenever the rich 
man went out or returned, Lazarus 
begged the crumbs that fell from his 
table. Death at last laid his hand on 


both. The beggar was carried away 
to “Abraham’s bosom,” which they 


called the happy side of Hades. The 
rich man went also to Hades, but to 
the part where they understood the 
souls of the wicked were in torment, 
awaiting the judgment. The rich man 
asked that Lazarus might come to 
him and cool his tongue with wa@r. 
This was refused on the ground that 
during his life he had all the good 
things he wanted, while Lazarus had 
nothing but evil. The sin of the rich 
man was that he lived purely for 
self. The virtue of Lazarus was not 
his poverty, but that he endured the 
ills of life patiently. (Lesson 3.) 





In this lesson Jesus gives two par- 


ing their little chil- kath enol Lheeans ate ae proaching Jericho, 
dren to Jesus. Jesus they ane mate originally among those who 
a ent by “Uncle enry,”’ except ° 

rebukes them. Again for such slight changes as went out to meet 
after the disciples are occasionally made neces- Him was Zacchaeus, 

. ‘ sary by additions to the les- 

had been disputing aon text. the head tax-gather- 
among themselves as er of that district. 
to who should be ou— ”»- Being small, he 
greatest in the king- climbed up into a 


sycamore tree, the better to see the 
great Prophet. He was probably the 
most unpopular man in the city, and 
to his own great surprise and the dis- 
pleasure of the crowd, Jesus asked 


Zacchaeus to come down, as He 
wished to be his guest. We do not 


know what passed between them, but 
this interview with Jesus, who saw 
below the surface, changed Zacch- 
aeus. In His presence Zacchaeus 
saw the need of restoring what he 
may have wronged others in the get- 
ting. As Jesus was leaving, Zacch- 
aeus promised to restore fourfold 
whatever he had taken wrongfully, 
and to give half of all.he had to the 
poor. Jesus replies: “Today is sal- 
vation come to this house.” If among 
professed Christians only there 
would be restored all money involv- 
ing cruelty in its procuring, a new 
day would dawn. (Lesson 5.) 

In this parable, a nobleman, before 
going to a far country, gave each of 
ten servants one pound, with instruc- 
tions to trade with it until his re- 
turn. On his return he found that 
the first, by his superior intelligence 
and diligence, had made ten pounds, 
the second five; and each was given 
a position in proportion to the ability 
shown. Another said that he being 
afraid of his master, he had kept his 
pound laid away in a napkin. The 
nobleman answers that if the servant 
thought him a hard man, he should 
at least have put the money in the 
bank, where it would have drawn in- 
terest. He orders the pound taken 
away from him and given to the one 
who has the ten. The nobleman is 
Jesus. His servants must use all the 
gifts and graces bestowed on them, 
in order to develop their spiritual 
life and promote his cause, and thus 
be qualified for the new kingdom. 
Those who fail-to use the gifts they 
have, both spiritual and natural, will 
certainly lose them. (Lesson 6.) 

From Jericho, where He met and 
dined with Zacchaeus, Jesus goes on 
to Jerusalem, as He had told His 
disciples, to be put to death. When 
he arrives there, He is given a trium- 
phal entry by the pilgrims who have 
gone up with Him as well as by the 
thousands of pilgrims who had pre- 
ceded Him there. The great body of 
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Here is the way to make schools healthful and comfort- 


able. Your doctor will tell nee that nearly 80% of colds, 
flu, and other winter t caused by 

OVERHEATED, stuffy rooms. And children can't 
learn well in poorly ree 4 draf ot ag roome. 
The Smith System of Heat with Ventilation keeps the 
room at healthful temperatures. Prevents drafts. No 
basement ed. Removes foul air. Supplies warm, 












fresh air. Low first cost. Economical in fuel. Write for 
FACTS. ree 

Any school secretary, _ or moderator send- 

ing us a prospect for any kind of school 

Ti ment will receive absolutely 

F a 4-pocket Secretary's Wal- 

let. Handy, attractive. 

No obligation. 
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Use SPC Fly Spray 
twice a day to keep cows 

» get higher milk 
production, in fly time! 
SPC soothes; never it 
ritates; repels flies hetter 
than common fly sprays. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


to prove to you that 
SPC Fly Spray, made 
from straw, is more effect- 
ive,saferandlasts longer 


BRINGS YOU 

a one gallon can of che 
world’s greatest Fly 
Spray post paid. Try # 
3} Compare results with ordinary 
fly spray. You be the judge. Pin 
a $1 bill to your letter and oF 
der now. Address Dept. 14 


















NOW science employs farm 
waste to create the most 
effective Fly Spray known. 
SPC Fly Spray will not taint 
milk. It is practically 
non-imflammable;will 
not add to fire risk in 
your barn; lasts long- 
er; more deadly to 
insects and vermin. 
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Good for You. 
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opinion of the citizens of Jerusalem, 
controlled as they were by their re- 
ligious leaders, was against Jesus. 
And there was deep surprise and not 
a little recrimination by the Phara- 
saic faction, when they saw that 
Jesus came not secretly, as they had 
expected, but openly, and was re- 
ceived by the pilgrim visitors, the 
worshippers from the country over, 
with the greatest enthusiasm. The 
common people may have had wrong 
ideas about His work and kingdom, 
yet they were drawn to Jesus in 
sympathy. Their leaders, however, 
were overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of the ovation and determined to get 
rid of Him. (Lesson 7.) 

Jesus evidently did not want Judas 
to know in advance the place at 
which the passover would be eaten. 
So He sends Peter and John out to 
find a room. This they did and made 
ready the passover. After they had 
gathered there that evening,.an un- 
seemly dispute arose as to who 
should have the chief seat. After 
Jesus rebuked them, Judas takes his 
place at the table very near to Jesus, 
and Peter the lowest. After the wine 
had been blessed and passed, Jesus 
gives them a lesson in humility by 
girding himself with a towel and pro- 
ceeding to do the servant’s part by 
washing the feet of the disciples, 
under protest from Peter. Jesus an- 
nounces that one of them is to betray 
Him, and after Judas has dipped the 
bread with Him in the sop, tells him 
to go and do quickly what he has set 
out to do. Even knowing that Judas 
was the traitor, Jesus revealed the 
fact to John alone, and in such a way 
that the rest did not understand. The 
Lord’s Supper as a memorial ever 
keeps before us the greatest fact— 
the death of Jesus on the cross, with 
all it has meant to humanity thru 
the ages. Jesus then makes an inter- 
cessory prayer for His disciples, and 
concludes it with a petition for all 
believers for their unity. (Lesson 8.) 

After this Passover service, in 
which Jesus revealed himself to 
the eleven more freely than ever be- 
fore, He asks them to go with Him 
to a favorite resort of His when 
troubled, the garden of Gethsemane, 
an olive orchard. There the sadness 
which had depressed Him before the 
departure of Judas returned, and He 
asked the disciples to wait for Him 
while He prayed. He took Peter, 
James and John with Him farther 
into the orchard, and then went on 
alone, asking them to wait for Him. 
In this Jesus reveals His humanity; 
He must meet the great crisis alone, 
but wanted friends near. He prays 
that the cup might pass from Him, 
if possible. Returning and finding 
them asleep, he gently reproves them 
and returns to his praying. Again he 
returns and finds them asleep,. He 
sees that the cup may not pass from 
Him, and twice prays that His human 
spirit may be submissive to the Di- 
vine will. Then He tells the disciples 
they may arise and be with Him 
when the betrayal takes place, and 
goes out to meet Judas and the sol- 
diers. (Lesson 9.) 

Then follows the story of the cru- 
cifixion—Jesus’ refusal of the opiate 
offered Him; the casting of lots for 
His garments; Pilate’s ill-humor and 
his refusal to change the superscrip- 
tion on the cross: “The King of the 
Jews.” The infinite greatness of 
Jesus was never fully revealed until 
He was led to Calvary. Even as they 
nailed Him to the cross, He prayed 
for forgiveness for His enemies. The 
malefactor crucified on one side of 
Jesus taunted Him. The one on the 
other side asked that Jesus remem- 
ber Him when He came into His 
kingdom, and Jesus told him his re- 
quest would be granted. Soldiers and 
Jewish leaders mocked Him. Then 
we have the account of the darkness, 
the rending of the rocks and of the 
veil of the temple. Jesus gives John 
charge of His mother. He cries out 
in agony, later in triumph: “It is 
finished,” and again in agony. The 
People who had mocked Jesus turned 
away in silence, and even those who 
had followed Him so long did not 
understand the meaning of these 
things. The body of Jesus was taken 


away by a member of the Sanhedrin 
who had not consented to His death, 
and it was laid in a sepulcher where 
no man had ever been laid. (Lesson 
10.) . 

When Mary of Magdala saw the 
open tomb and no guard, she was evi- 
dently horrified at the thought that 
the grave of Jesus has been dese- 
crated, and went at once with the 
horrible tidings to Peter and John. 
They find no evidence of desecra- 
tion in the tomb. Then Jesus speaks 
to Mary, but she does not recognize 
Him. Then He speaks to her again 
and sends her to tell the others. 
They do not believe until Jesus him- 
self appeared in their midst, not- 
withstanding the doors were closed; 
and even then they did not believe 
He was flesh and blood. He appeared 
to them and to other believers at in- 
tervals during the forty days follow- 
ing. Having convinced them that He 
was indeed the long promised Mes- 
siah, and having dwelt with them as 
of old and poured out His heart to 
them, Jesus led them to Olivet near 
Bethany; gave them his final bless- 
ing, and was carried up into heaven. 
And so, reverently, they worshipped 
Him. There was no longer any hid- 
ing in secret places for fear of the 
Jews, and we find them in the temple 
blessing God, and all manifesting 
courage to the day of their death. 
The resurrection of Jesus is the cor- 
nerstone of the Christian religion. 
All that is worth mentioning in the 
name of religion rests on Christ, and 
Him crucified and risen—an actual 
living, reigning Jesus. (Lesson 11.) 

The last lesson of the quarter is 


taken from Romans 14, and deals 
with good citizenship, respect for 
law. Paul teaches that the Christian 


citizen must pay due respect to law, 
to manners and customs as he finds 
them, and give honor to men in place 
and power according to their posi- 
tion, not in slavish fear nor trampling 
on those beneath them, but recogniz- 
ing that he is in duty bound to do 
good as opportunity offers. The great 
commandment on the manward side 
is: “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
If love rules the heart, you will try 
to discharge every duty. The great 
lesson that Christianity teaches is 
unselfishness. Habitually think pure 
thoughts, habitually remember your 
duty to love your neighbor as your- 
self, realize how Christ lived, and 
you can walk unscathed amid every 
temptation that assails human na- 
ture. (Lesson 12.) 





Cookery Corner 
Rhubarb Punch. 
2 quarts of rhubarb 
3 quarts of water 
3 cups of sugar 
4 large oranges 
4 lemons 
Few grains of salt 
2 quarts of charged water 
1 quart orange or lemon water ice 
Cut rhubarb in small pieces, add 
water and cook until rhubarb is very 
soft. Drain thru double cheesecloth, 
add sugar and stir until sugar is dis- 
solved, then boil gently without stir- 
ring for eight minutes. Add fruit 
juices and salt and when ready to 
serve pour over cake of ice in punch 
bowl.—Mrs. J. W. Carter. 
Oatmeal Nut Cookies 
cups of sugar 
cups of sour cream 
eggs 
cups of oatmeal 
cups of nut meats (peanut or 
walnut) 
teaspoons of vanilla 
level teaspoons of soda 
level teaspoons of baking 
powder 
Flour enough to 
dough 
Beat the eggs in a bowl until light 
and foamy, then add the sugar and 
beat until the sugar dissolves. Dis- 
solve the soda in a portion of the 
sour cream, add the cream and soda 
to the first mixture. Add the vanilla, 
stir in the oatmeal and lastly sift in 
the flour and the baking powder. 
Roll to a thin sheet and cut. These 
cookies, if kept in a closed container, 
make splendid lunch-box fillers. I 
hope this recipe finds a place in 
some busy mother’s kitchen.—Mrs. 
Frank P. Thomas, Hutchinson Coun- 
ty, South Dakota. 
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Quality 


“Bemis A” on a bag is 
generally recognized as 
the “quality mark” of both 


the bag and its contents. 


For this reason, Bemis 
A’s are carrying a larger 
percentage of the seed 


crop every year. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















In the book publishing bus 





“Sure, We Print Books!” 


iness less than a year, the Wal- 


lace Publishing Company already has ten different education 


publications on the market. 
standard textbooks in rural s 


Some of them are being made 
chools; others are designed for 


use in the home. All have been prepared by outstanding 


authors and educators. 


. . 
Magic Music 
By Fannie R. Buchanan 
With pictures by Roby Ann Nelson. Ex- 
cellent music interpretation for interme 
diate grades. 


Price, $1.40 


A One-book Course in Ele- 
mentary Music and Selected 
Songs for Schools 
By C. A. Fullerton 
Price, 80 cents 


Fun in Playland 
By Frankie B. Walter 
For teaching the child to read. 


Price, 48 cents 
The Work Book Reader 


Book One 
By H. C. Moeller—T. J. Tormey 


Complete equipment for the beginning pupil. 
Price, 48 cents 


Books to Read in Upper 
Grades 
By Clare McPhee 


A classified list with space for notes. 


Price, 60 cents 


Usual discount on quantity orders. 


Education 


Wallace Publishing Co., Des Moines, lowa 


Here is the list: 


Work Book in American 
History 


Book One 
By Metta Unrau—T. J. Tormey 


Designed for use in upper grades. 


Price, 40 cents 


My Record 
By A. B. Moehlman—F. W. Frostic 


A record for all important events in 
child’s life from infancy thru high school. 


Price, 40 cents 





Writing for Freshmen 
By L. W. Smith—H. F. Watson 


Textbook in grammar and composition for 
college freshmen. 


Price, $2.00 
Also 
“Freshmen Exercise Tablets” 
By Smith and Watson 
Price, 36 cents 


Teaching Language and 
Literature 
By Lou Shepherd 


A teacher’s book for use in 
second grades. 


Price, $1.20 


All books sent postpaid. 
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WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 








Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the ayerage for the corresponding week for 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. This eliminates sea- 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 
may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher’s wholesale price index. 


eek before 
i33¢ Month ago 
Year ago 


Retail Prices Paid by Farmers .... 
Fisher’s Index Number ....... ssniphtatsen 
CATTLE—At Chicago— 
1,306-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle ......... 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders 
HOGS—At Chicago— 
Heavy hogs ii 
Light hogs 
Pigs 
Sows (smooth and rou gh) 
ey ree Chicago— 
Lambs 
GRAIN—At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red . 
Wheat, No. 2 northern ........ 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— 
Corn : 
Oats wenigsonsgesenkotny 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
WOOL AND HIDES— 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston 
Light cow hides, at Chicago 
MILL-FEEDS— 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 
Bran, at Kansas City ' 
Shorts, at Kansas City 


3-3 
aun 


al 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago . 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City... 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— 
Butter, at Chicago .........,...... 
Red clover seed, at Chicago 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ........... 
Cotton, at New York ites 
Eggs, at Chicago 
Fat hens, at Chicago ...... 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago— 
Lard 
Ham 


en 
ore Chicago— 


September .. 
December 
Oats— 
July .... 
September .. 

December 








y 
September 
December 


INDUSTRIAL. \PRODUCTS— 
Coke, at Connelisville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 
peg. el at New York 
Crude petroleum, at New York 
Lumber—Douglas fir (f b. 

Washington) 

Crude rubber 











Interest, 30 to 90 

New York 25 
Industrial stocks ... SF 
Railroad stocks sll 6 
Public utility stocks .... | 139| 11 


day paper, 

ee 58 
158 
130 


139} 202 





LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past seven weeks. vach 
oe is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- 

con ye end week. Hog receipts, eleven markets; cattle 
sheep, seven markets. Sheep and lamb receipts are 
Sombined 


HOGS 


eceipts at 
Chicago 


R 


|Receipts at 
2323 = 3%) other mkts. © 


J 
w 


ES eat 
April 26 to May 

2 Ee eee 

May 10 to 16 

May 17 to 23 caiwianblics 

OL S| ee 
May 31 to June 6 ... 


~ 
i} 


May 


oa 
99) 


April 19 to 25 
April 26 to May : 
th EL eee 


May 31 to June 6 .. 





April 29 to 25 ................ BSE 171) 

April 26 to May sed 

May ; a a 97 

May a pet 89 

May 17 _ | 

May 24 to 30 123) 
117) 


May 31 to June 6 145} _8 





April 19 to 25 
April 26 to May 
May 3 to 9 ... 
May 10 to 

May 17 to 

May 24 to at 
May 3 NN FRO ET OE 














Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, 
in Dollars and Cents 


HOGS 


|;Omaha 
Chicago 
Kansas City 


Heavy (256 lbs. up)— 
Last eo 3 
Week 

Medium (200. O56 Ibs. )— 
Last week 
Week before 

Light (150-200 =e. 7 
Last week . 

Week befor 
Light lights (130- 150 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before : 
Smooth and rough heavy ‘pac king “sows” 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
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Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week .... 
Week before .... 

Stock pigs— 

Last week 
Week before . 


CATTLE 


Medium and heavy-weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
EE WEEE cttaetinane, 

Week before 

Good— 

Last week ........... 

Week before 
Medium— 

Last week . 

Week before. 

Common— 

Last week .... 

Week before 
Light 

(1,100 Ibs. 

Choice and prime— 
Last week ......... 
Week before 

Medium and er 
ELMBt WOOK: ccciiin< 
Week before 

Common-— 

Last week .... 


bel 
Neo 
as 


On 
@-) 
ou 


att 
ne 
ow 


Butcher 


Last week . 
Week before 
Cows— 
OS Se a ean 
Week before. 
Bulls— 
IR SUPINE cc cntitideichdndiieass osts sccebinvesinierendasggeststaitinn 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
fe ee ae 
Stockers and feeders— 
ON > ae: 
Week before. 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 


VQ we om we 
on 


onw 00 2H 


sat 


aD 
tor oor 
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FEEDS 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 
Chicago 


10.75 
11.50 


10.75 
10.75 








Bran— 
Last week .. 
Week before 


Hominy feed— 
Last week ........ 
Week before .... 
Oil meal (0. 
Last wee 
Week before ..... 
Cottonseed (41 per cent)— 
Last week ‘ aopewral 
Week before .... 
Tankage— 
Last week * y .00135.00 
Week before ..... ‘ 40.00}... -00}40.00 
Gluten | 
Last week 4 
CO ES , RN Pal ee 
tSoybean oilmeal— | 
Last week ... ..- 127.00) 
Week before cone eat 127.00) 
Magen nn at Des all 
points, car lots. 
Car lots, f. o. b. Centerville, Iowa. 


27.50 
«-}28.00 














Moines in ton lots; ot} 





MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Last week 
Week before 





Chicago Produce— 
Butter, creamery extras ... 
Cheddar cheese ............ 

Eges, fresh firsts . 
Ducks 

Fat hens 

Pat 





Ge 
Other. Fare Products— 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston « 
Light cow hides, at Chicago .......... 
Red clover seed, at Chicago 
Lard, at Chicago 
Cotton, at New York .. 
et, gery 
corn, at > pescd aes sabalicabaeiabeiad 
Fy at Liverpool .. Sipiniaigiiiaaasil 














MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 
CORN BELT 


table shows the movement of feeder 
e from twelve markets into the seven 


The followi 
and stocker catt 
corn belt states. 


Months of January, February, March, April and May 








Total for 
corn belt i 
' 





Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
Last week ......... 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common— 
Last week ........ denies 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium to prime— 
Last, week ............ nit ccepdiitecnies 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week wie 
Week before 


pr gin ote 
wo ow woe 


wm 


} 
we Ae AM o-3 
are 


Hogs quoted good to choice; cattle, unless otherwise 
stated, at an average from common to choice. 


Mixed clover N 
Last week 
Week before 
Timothy, No, 1— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— 
LSE WEEK 220.0000 0000000000 
Week before 2G. 2B}. .-.00 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last Week once. wee 15.50 
Week before. .- {15.50 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
Last week 2015. 50}......0000 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week 
Week before 
Oat straw— 
a IE isccts scenes 
Week before 





2.0! 5.38 
| 8.00| 5.38 


Des Moines 


} 
| 
| 
} 


Corn, No. 2Y— 
eS Ree Et 
Week before 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
SSA ee 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
zast week ee meee 
ee a 

Oats— 
nN RS en, 4 
Week before coccccscccccccnuscn| 2 

Rye— 

a ee 

Lo Se 
Wheat, No. 2 hard— 

Last week 


~_> aa 
i Ee) 
RR WE 


~a-3 











56,900| 114,470} 538,364 
70,350| 153,828} 650,983 
54:928| | 117,647) 495,466 


29, 1931; May 30, 1930; 
31. “1929. 





141,626 
105,747 


One Week, Ending May 
May 








= 97,826 








,O11 


2 2,415 
a ; 
3 








TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the percentage of five- 
year average for the corresponding weeks for the visible 
supplies: of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks 
of butter and eBES. 











Week ending 


























105 


It will be noted that wheat is burdened with stcoks 
more than three times the five-year average. 








RAILROAD LOADINGS 
i ak show the percentage for the week endi: 
May 1931, of the 1923-1930 eight-year average for 
the corresponding week: Coal and coke 72 per cent, 
grain 94 per cent, livestock 73 = cent, lumber 48 per 
cent, = 33 per cent, and miscellaneous merchandise £3 
per cent. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, due in 1958, 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last week at 8& Four 
per cent bonds are quotable at &6. 





PORK PRODUCTS 


The following table gives the percentage of the 
seven-year average, 1924-1930, of pork products stored 
at western markets. 








|D. S. bellies | 


Total meats 


Prime lard 


February Hs 
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BE THE FIRST TO FINISH THRESHING 
in your neighborhood this year 
















































































































Write for a copy of Thresher Mailing Folder A-429-T 










MINNESOTA 
Southwestern—Lyon County, June 8&— 
The weather is cold and dry. Some re- 
port that corn didn’t sprout from lack 


corn and other crops. Some corn has 
been replanted, due to cut-worms. Corn 
oO is being cultivated the second time. Pas- 
tures are good; meadows short. Gardens 
are growing, but slowly, on account of 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
of America 
(Incorporated) 


© 
tt 
o IOWA Corn is all planted, and is a good stand } 
= Southwestern—Pottawattamie County, for the most part. Prices on all farm | 
po June 8—We had a three-inch rain June produce very low.—Vernon Rayl. | 
5—just a good, soaking rain, which put NEBRASKA 
the ground in fine condition for the x . x 
growing crops. Small creeks that have Central—Hall County, June 5—Corn | 
been dry for months now have an abun- planting has been completed, and the 
dance of water. Early sown oats and corn is coming up nicely. There was a 
barley are heading out. Alfalfa and /ittle corn replanted. During the past 
sweet clover just ready to cut. Almost two weeks there has been some quite | 
every one is cultivating corn, which is windy weather, with some good Fasns. 
a pretty good stand, altho worms are Small grain has commenced heading. 
bothering fields where sweet clover was Feb a pega has begun. Sugar 
plowed under this spring. Many farm- moan a wich ae nicely. All uve- 
27.50 ers are shelling corn, but, due to low ‘Steck its fall te condition. — a 
28.00 prices, are putting it in the bin. Live- ioe are growing nicely.—Geo, 
135.00 stock doing well. Some fat cattle going E. Martin. 
40.00 to market. Some sheep being sheared MISSOURI 
min This week, Bees 12 conts, Fair crop of | Northwestern—Andrew County, June | 
91 on : ps aby aoe Ve a bl 1 tif l; 8—Cultivating corn is the order of the . TWO SIZES: 
21.2 starting to ripen. egeta es plentiful; day; mostly a good stand and fairly ;- 22x38 28x46 
a succession of planting vegetable seeds clean. The first crop of alfalfa was put 
provides an abundance of food for the up last week in good shape. A one-inch 9 
re family.—Mrs, J. N. A. rain Saturday night spoiled the little | M bad 
= Southern—Appanoose County, June 8 potatoes. Five inches of rainfall since | Cc orm ic ae Pe rin 
—We had heavy rains and lightning on May 1 has kept Andrew county crops | 
June 4, 5 and 6. Rolling ground washed in good condition. Wheat and oats look | 
some. Creeks and rivers overflowed in fine. Blue grass is knee high and being | 
places—but we needed the rain, Farm- stripped for seed, but the price is poor All - Steel Th reshers 
ers are busy cultivating corn and plant- and will hardly pay for the labor. Corn, 
© ing soybeans. Corn sells at 65 to 75 wheat and livestock have gone below 
o cents, top hogs about 6 cents, cream 20 the cost of production. Cream 19 cents, A F : . 
S cents, eggs 9 to 13 cents, wool around hens 14 cents, eggs 10 to 12 cents, hogs NJOY the advantages of owning the ball-bearing cylinder—any grain 
= 14 and 15 cents. Shearing is in full $4.75 to $5.70.—J. W. Griggs. your own equipment—get the lodged in the straw is completely 
< swing. Crops look good. Prospect for Northwestern—Daviess County, June performance- tested MceCormick- combed out by pin-toothed risers 
N hay is good.—E. A. Suckow. 8—Plenty of rain for all crops. Corn is Deering All-Steel Thresher and P h ae k. Th 
- Central—Greene County, June 8—Oats an uneven stand. More soybeans being 8 ; . in the 4-section straw rack. ie 
are looking good since our rains the put in than usual. Blue grass is making thresh your crop when the grain  stacker-fan shaft runs smoothly 
.F ‘ past week-end. Corn is making rapid 4 big crop of seed. Farm ene prices is ripe, without waiting. Save the jn special roller bearings. Paper 
a, progress. Some corn plowed over once. are very depressing. Cream 19 cents, | m ha w into extra Ai : 
ee 2 Hay will be a short crop. Pastures have eggs 11 cents. Many lambs, calves and Shien chen Bets bt = pulleys on the cylinder, cleaning 
21 grown more the last few days than at Jersey cows going to market by truck. | “8 . fan, and windstacker prevent loss 
24 any time this season. Eggs 10 cents, Cut-worms are numerous. Potatoes | In every part and feature these of power due to belt slippage. 
12 cream 19 cents, oats 20 cents, corn 424 generally looking fine; no bugs yet— thresh built for fast, cl 
9 cents. Some corn being shelled and de- lady-bugs are too numerous, which reshers are ay t for fast, clean, Y 4 McCormick> 
io livered to local elevator. We had a_ tells why. Hay promises a good crop; | low-cost threshing. All-steel con- as can order a 
"50 two-inch rain before Memorial Day— @lso wheat and oats. Corn on fall break- | struction assures many years of Deering Thresher now for harvest- 
ee on “0 a op a> apis a ee Sr aie ek eae bo large-capacity service. Practically time delivery. See your McCore 
0374 are rejoicing.—Mrs. A.‘F. Carl. Ss & ’ y océ Dp is . FZ F 7 
29% Eastern—Cedar County, June 8—Good 2 many big machines.—E. L. complete separation takes place at mick-Deering dealer 
2 rains, June 5 and 6, have helped the ' 
| 


606 So: Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 











le ; : of moisture. Some fields were blown | # , 
sven the dry weather. The ~All i Llagatt. out by high winds. Rye is very thin | p> ~ B fa sll og or aon den, haan 
is above normal. The little chick crop and poor. Winter wheat is better. Th City, lowa; and at 90 ‘other points in the United States 
ay is much below last year, and hatcheries hay crop will be very short, and blue 4 - 
oe report a poor year, due to hard times. grass pastures are short. Some flax — 
52 Eggs 18 cents, cream 20 cents.—Grace fields seeded three times because 01 1831 « McCORMICK REAPER CENTENNIAL » 1931 
= 3 - x28 erman. ‘ frost or high winds. Prices very low 
Se Southern—Marion County, June 8— and getting lower. Unusually large pig 
ee During the past ten days we had three crop.—Chas. H. Carlson. ; 
mS inches of rain and cool weather, follow- 
5.364 ing a week of very hot, dry weather. SOUTH DAKOTA 
0°983 Sheep shearing about one-haif done. Southeastern — Minnehaha County, BAR GAI N hy I N FAR M Ss | 
9,466 Wool 11 to 14 cents per pound. Corn June 8—We have had a few showers « 


se cultivation well started; a few pieces the past week, but need a good soak- Below is a list of a few farms I have for sale on good terms: 





’ of sod corn to be planted. Some corn ing rain. Corn is looking good, but small IOWA WISCONSIN 
is ten inches high. Most fields are a grain is very short. Most corn has Well. improved 200 acre farm 6 | Well improved 270 acre dairy farm, 
good stand. Small grain has been greatly been cultivated once. The first cutting miles Bese New Hampton ; near Basco and Madison 
benefited by the rains. Alfalfa cutting of alfalfa is a light crop. Pastures are wi 7 an teh nor re — poe MINNESOTA 
will start today.—F. Marion L. Jolly. all in need of rain. Heavy hens are of waa Si haces ’ Well improved 320 acre farm near 


~ 5 Grand Meadow, all tillable. 

Well improved 160 acre farm 1 mile One hundred sixty acre farm 1 mile 
from Rockford from Lyle; good buildings. 

Sighty acre corn farm, small Well improved 120 acre dairy farm, 
buildings, near Woden. near Hartland and Albert Lea. 

I also have a limited number of farms in Minnesota and Dakotas for sale 
on crop payment plan to actual farmers who have their equipment and live- 
stock clear of encumbrance. Write for particulars stating what state you 


are interested in locating in. 
F. E. PERSON MONTEVIDEO, MINN, 


Northern—Palo Alto County, June 6— 
A light rain today, also yesterday. Not 
much water fell, but what we got was 
greatly appreciated. Rains are local in 
ocks nature, some localities getting heavy 

showers and others practically none, 
—= and needing rain badly. Cultivating is 
well along, some corn having had the 
second cultivation. Corn is generally a 
good stand. Small grain is looking fine 


worth 15 cents, eggs 11 cents, butterfat 
22 cents, top hogs are $5.90—a year ago 
today they were $10.05.—L,. B. Laughlin. 





Building Shade 


Clean ground chicken raising, espe- 
cially if a legume or temporary pasture 
is used thru the season, involves the 









































- now, after a cold, dry spring, with sev- question of shade. 
3) eral late hard freezes. Some fruit dam- If necessary, growing stock will travel 
422 age. Markets all very low. Not so many 50 to 100 rods to find shade of some sort 
119 little chicks. Less tractors in use.— during the extremely hot weather. But 
114 E. A. MeMillin. they should not be required to do this ° 
: a Northeastern—Bremer County, June 8 when shade can be provided so easily Pp | ‘ d B b ( h k 
108 —We have had several gentle rains, near the brooder house. Ou try an a y 1C S 
| 106 which have brought vegetation back to Most poultry keepers here in the corn 
| 105 its normal color. Several patches of belt, who have provided shade, have 
“ee oats on sandy soil showed patches of patterned after hog raisers who grow | 
COKS pale green color, but now they are hogs on clean ground. That is, they ee Tn’ 
about evenly colored, with a dark green. have put in a framework of posts and - foes ally Strom Standard Quality—-100% Live Delivery Guaranteed Per 500 
Prospects for grain crops are above covered it with lumber or poles, or poles on, coasted by *" Wine, 8:6. Bf. Lag s, S. ©, Ber. Leghorns, and Anconas.§ $30.00 
: normal Soybeans are about all up and wire plus straw or hay. While Iowa a ayy Rage 5. C. Rds.; Wh., Bf., Bd. Rks.; Bik. Min.; Wh. Wyan.; Bf. Orp. 3800 
ding and looking fine. Ground is all pretty such fixed shelters are doubtless nec- PrPedizreed White) Sut Rpnerees,, ont We bien Gin “Orp.. 'R. ©. Reds. 22 64 
‘ates clean of weeds, with the exception of essary for hogs, movable shade shelters, Leghorn stock ta: ue wsians, Lt. Brahmas, Wh. Langshans, Jer. Bik. Giants 360 
pet morning-glories; these seem to be com- such as I saw in Ohio and Indiana last ay Heh (envy Resees a’ _F Steere eeeereeeees ° 74 
e 83 ing everywhere, Pastures are good. Clo- year, seem very feasible for poultry. $500 Contest Panny DW Soisho eussumtbed: de tas 2 down, pas Sneiwentian arth per 100 
ver and timothy meadows look good. These shade shelters were made of a for our customers} higher. DUCK LINGS— Rouen or Pekin. $20 per 100. secorted 9 ‘ per 100 
The wild hay crop will be short. Eggs 12 light framework of lumber, and with closes June 30th] Geposit. Balance C. 0. D. STROMBERG HATCHERY, Dept. 7, Ft. Dodge, lowa 














cents. Livestock and wool are low. The 
farmer’s dollar is getting smaller every 
day.—J. Diedrich. 

Southern—Ringgold County, June 8— 
It has kept quite dry and cold, with 
Severe frosts, but a few nice showers 
lately, and a few warm days, have 
brought the corn up nicely. Worms 
were bad on the early planting, so it 
had to be replanted. Oats and wheat 
are looking fine. A good crop of pigs and 


roofs from two to four feet from the 
ground. Some shelters I looked over 
carefully in Indiana had roofs composed 
of insulating board covered with roof- 
ing paper. The owner told me the shel- 
ters had been in use three years, and, 
except for renailing the roofing paper, 
had required no repairs. They looked 
good for several years more. Many of 
these shade shelters stood out in the 
open (commonly fastened to posts to 
lambs. Corn 55 cents a bushel.—Monroe prevent blowing over in storms, I as- 
Newton, sume), but a considerable number were 

Southern—Union County, June 8—-We used as lean-tos alongside of or in 





’s § Pri 
° F Ramseyer’s Summer Prices! 
1C rices OSmasne Shipped Prepaid, 100% Live Delivery. C.0.D. it 
you wish. 2% off for cash. (Price per 100) 
Send no money. Just mail your order. a? we eaee . echo site one 
hen chick . Postage prepai h. . eyes ’ : : 
ngrateasapem “F00 S00 Wh., Bf. & Bar, Rox. Reds. 7.90 9.90 12.00 


Orps., Bi. 
orcas “ ... 9.75 11.90 14.00 
Heavy Mixed $6.90. Assorted, 90. 
(25¢ per 100 less in 300 lots; 50c per 100 less 
in 500 lots.) 
RAMSEYER CHICKERIES, Box 6, Oskaloosa, fowa 


STOUFFER’S STURDY CHICKS 





White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Wh. Wyan., Bf. 
Anconas, Heavy Assorted... . $6.50 $32.00 


S. _C. Reds, Barred & White 
5 Rocks, S.C. Black Minoreas.. 7.50 37.00 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
“dottes’ White & Buff Minorcas 8.00 39.00 
PE ack che SOEs weg Ons 6.00 24.00 
Will Continue to Hatch All Summer 


CAPPER’S HATCHERY 
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have been having some much-needed front of brooder houses 100 % Alive—Postpaid—State Acc. 100 

ains ; aes ses. LGIN, IOWA bli ; s 
| rains the past ten days. A hail storm, Without shade of some sort, growing one Fg OP Leghorns: Anconss. O23 b> 

Met 4 with high winds and a down- chickens (no matter how clean the Wh. Wyan.. Bt. Or. BL Min... .. a5 + 
“T04 eur of rain, passed thru the county on ground is) can not be expected to do White & Bu imoreas |. se oe enn 
110 the morning of June 5. Considerable their best in such weather as we com- When writing to advertisers, will Jaght , Amorted fe. ‘te Mek higher: 30 ay A 
Bs camage was done, especially by the hail monly have in the corn belt during July you please mention this paper. chick more. Thousands weekly. Immediate delivery. 

10 “nd the washing of the plowed ground. and August.—Jay Whitson. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Dept. 0, Waddams Grove, Ht. 








OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 





Rates and Information 


The classified advertis ing rate is 15¢ a word 
Minimum, $1.50 for eac Count each 
whole number, initial ¢ ign as a word. Count 
your name and address a i ) 2» ad. Thu 
a Ae” ires’’ i H 
W. 21st St.’ 

‘Des Moine W 
$155.50 both ec 
counts as three word counts 
four words and Rh. 4 : . Ad ist reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days aheac if the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order 

If you have not ertis ed with us recently, 
be sure to give two reference TY s for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man To 

of recommen datio n with 
2 or print your ad plainly. 
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COMMISSION HOUSES 


MAKE MORE MONEY ON YOUR POULTRY, 
and veal Our free book tells how Ask 
Broilers are bringing premium prices. Ship 

yours to the house that always satisfies. Karsten 

& Sons, Tept. 14, Fulton Market, Chicago. 

CHICAGO BU TCHERS PACKING CO., 

N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. 

Poultry, veal, eges and butter. Highest prices ob- 

tained. Returns mailed same day. 

WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 

and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful- 
ton St.. Chicego 

EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS, 

fryers. Premiums all live poultry. Dressed Veal. 

Write us. Coops supplied Vholesale Buyers. D. 

L. Hemman Co., 119 South Water Market, Chi- 

cago. 

GOUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 

dolph S8t., Chicago. Established Tt eT3 Ship us 
your oultry, veal, eggs. ‘Top prices. Remittance 

day of arrival r 

—, ids PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY 


x urnish coops on request 
Fischer Son, 
1890 


216-222 


Englewood, Chicago. Established 


a HAY WANTED 
GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY. 
Ship John Devlin Hay Co., 192 North C lark 


St., Chicago. Write for prices and full particulars 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL—40 GENUINE ENGLISH_ SHEP- 
berd pups. Spayed females and males 8. Farm 
raised Heeling stock. Guaranteed. Over 2,000 
satisfied customers Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, 
Iowa. 
COLLIES—WHITE AND | COLORS PEDI- 
sreed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 
liable guards Prices reasonable and satisfaction 
maranteed. Hox 66, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 


COLLIE PUPS, SPAYED FEMALES, 
ing stock. Reduced prices for June 
kin, Correctionville, Towa. 
85 FOX TERRIERS, ALL AGES 
class toy Fox ‘Terriers. 
Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa 
RAT TERRIER PUPS, 
an. Females, $3; 
Farmersburg, Iowa 
ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, COLLIES, FOX TER 
riers. Approval. Ed Barnes, Fairfield, Neb 
COLLIE ee Sol ARE READY TO GO. $6 
_and $8. E. Anderson, Anita, Iowa 


om FUR BEARERS 

SILVER FOXES, GENUINE GERMAN FITCH, 
Chinchilla and Rex rabbits. Stumpf Silver Fox 

Farm, Menasha, Wis 

CHOICE ALASKAN MINK BREEDING STOCK, 
_$45_ per pair. Master Mink Ranch, Hinton, Ia 


EDUCATIONAL 


BE AN AUCTIONEER EARN $25-$100 
daily. Send for catalog, also how to receive 
Home Study Course free. Send $1 for Auctioneer’s 
Joke Book and After Dinner Talks. Your money 
refunded if not satisfied. Reppert’s Auction School, 
Box 32, Decatur, Indiana 
a WELDING, AUTOMOBILES, 
city, fenders, body repairing 
2008F Main, Kansas City, M« 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 
BIG PROFITS SELLING GROCERIES, MOTOR 
oils, paint, stock minerals Sample case free. 
Loverin & Browne, 1619-R. So. State, Chicago. 
SALESMEN 
WAATED—TWO OR THREE MEN TO SOLICIT 
subscriptions in western Iowa Write Subscrip- 
tion Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


SITUATION WANTED 


RELIABLE SINGLE MAN WANTS WORK. 
Long experience farm and stock Box 61, Wal 

Jaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 

WANT GRAVEL OR CEMENT 
Have }% ton truck. Raymond Cords, 
wa. 


FARM LANDS 


1GWA—800 ACRES, IMPROVED FINE STOCK 
farm, northern lowa will trade for smaller 
farm. Also 100 acres improved, will deal for 
house or income property 80 acres, improved, 
will trade for larger farm. R. T. Norvet, Forest 
City, Iowa. J 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
ern Minesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La 
Street, Chicago. 

COLORADO—EASTERN COLORADO, PHIL- 
lips county, famous for wheat, corn and live- 
stock, holds splendid opportunities for homeseekers. 
Productive farm lands at reasonable prices, Write 
today for descriptive folder, Val Kuska, Coloniza- 
Agent, Burlington Route, Room 823, Omaha, 

. . 


BREED 
John Wil- 


ALSO HIGH 
Write wants. Sunnyside 


COLORS, BLACK AND 
males, $5 Emil Zurcher, 


ELEC- 
Stevinson’s, 


HAULING 
Monona, 


FARM LANDS 


DAKOTA: A FARM HOME FOR YOU IN DA 
> plendid opportunities to secure profitable 
fa on rae in western Dakotas along The Milwau 
kee Road. Land prices are low, terms are easy—- 
this is decidedly a buyer’s market. Prices for 
unimproved land, suitable for livestock, corn, 
falfa, small grain and vegetables run from 
$25 per acre; improved farms, $15 to $40 per 
acre. Send for free maps and pamp yhlets containing 
full information. Low Homeseekers’ fares every 
‘Tuesday. t. W. Reynolds, Commissioner, Agricul 
tural Development & Colonization Department, The 
Milwaukee Road, 929-A Union Station. Chicago 
MINNESOTA—950 ACRES NEAR  BRACE- 
ville, Minnesota. Rich, black, well drained loam 
that grows corn and alfalfa. Comfortable house 
and large barn. Surrounded by nice grove Farm 
Our price assures you a_ profit Ernest 
Merchants Bank Building Company, St. 
Minn 
MINNESOTA—-IMPROVED 480 CLAY COUN- 
ty, Minnesota, $12,000 $2,000 down Fred 
Wheeler, Wayzata, Minn. 


Want to Move 
YOUR FARM’? 


your farm isn’t where you want it, 
it re one that is. 

Seven fine farms, excellent soil, 
Nance County, Nebraska 
Light amortization loans, 
interest. 

Two thousand four hundred ninety acre ranch, 
well improved, well watered, plenty of hay, good 
buildings, twenty miles south of Ainsworth, Nebr. 

Several fine Iowa farms unusually well improved, 
close to Omaha. Will consider clear western land, 
merchandise, city property or good bonds on any 
of the above 

have been serving farmers and investors for 
years and can refer to hundreds of satisfied 
customers, 


MAYNES 


EXCHANGE CO.), INC. 
906 Redick Tower, Omaha, Nebr. 


ATTENTION, RENTERS: WE OWN AND HAVE 
for sale at very attractive prices, free of encum 
brance, over one hundred highly improved fore 
closed farms in Minnesota, North and South Da 
kota. Small cash payment. Balance on such terms 
that you can own your farm | from proceeds of 
crop. Why pay rent? John Burchard, Com 
merce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 
FREE BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH DA 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon about 
farms large or small for grain, livestock, dairying, 
oultry. Complete information. Write E. C. I 
Yept. 307, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Minnesota 


OWN A FARM IN 


exchange 


gently rolling, 
adjacent to Fullerton. 
twenty years, 5 per cent 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop 
payment or easy terms. Free literature; mention 
2. “ ’. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 
St. Paul, Minn 
RENT—WELL bee tah agge AND IM- 
. Proved stock farm of 430 acres, on Loup river, 
in good corn country. Will be stocked for experi- 
enced tenant with equipment. Address Box 799, 
Grand Island, Neb. 





FARM LANDS 


DAIRY FARM _ LIST 
Murray's Land Office, 


LIVESTOCK 


. BEEF CATTLE 

ANGUS BULLS, READY FOR 
Farmer prices. H. P. Wilkinson, 

Tow: 

POLLED HEREFORDS—BULLS, COWS AND 
heifers. Geo. Ross & Son, Ross, Iowa. 

RED POLLS—CHOICE YOUNG BULLS. W. B. 
Danforth, Little Cedar, Iowa. ' 

CHOICE FOL 1, . D PEST ROS N BULLS. J. C. 
Wahls, ;. 


if 


BAR Sarr 
iy map 


AND 
Wadena, 


HIGH- 
Minn. 


SERVIC 
Mitchellville, 


DAIRY CATTLE 
REGISTERED BROWN SWISS BULLS OF 
serviceable ag excellent type and production; 
also fem ales, Priced to sell. Ben Houwen, Ashton, 
SALE—HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
, milkers and springers. Also pure- 
Glarner & Bringgold, West Concord, 


AYRSHIRE REGISTERED 
from high producing stock. Priced to sell. C. 
Hateh, “Inisfail’’ Dairy Farm, Council Bluffs, Ia 
GUERNSEYS 8E LECTED GRADE HEIFERS 

and calves irlots, truc loac or express. 
Rondel dealer Pein Clarke, So. St. Paul, Minn. 
REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL, 14 MO., $15. 

Reg. bull au, March born, $30. See these. 
No letters J. Minetor, Altoona, Iowa. 
BROWN saat BULLS— HIGHEST BUTTER 

fat record breeding. Col. Warren Russell, Win- 
field, Kans. + 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 


: CORN HARVESTER ’ 
RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 

man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying attach- 
ment. Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. 
Process Co., Salina, Kansas. _ 

FARM LIGHT BATTERIES : 

FARM LIGHT BATTERIES DIRECT FROM 

factory at wholesale prices. Twelve months to 
pay. No interest, no finance added. Write Amana 
Society, High, Iowa 

FENCE STAYS 

REDUCE EXPENSES ON. FENCE UPKEEP. 

Bulldog stays between posts hold wire secure, 
prevent cattle spreading and riding down wires. 
Special introductory offer, 20 for . Postpaid. 
Salesmen wanted. Farm Spec sialty Co., Cedar Falls, 
owa 


BULL CALVES, 


KODAK FINISHING _ 
DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. ONE EX- 
tra print natural colored 25¢c. American Photo 
Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FREE FRAMED ENLARGEMENTS. SEND 
roll and quarter for six glossy prints and coupons. 
Perry Photo Co., Box 56, Perry, Iowa. 
FREE ENLARGEMENT, SIX SUPER-PRINTS, 
roll developed 25c. Capitol Photo Service, 1449 
Capitol, Des Moines. 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 
largement, 25¢ coin. 
Crosse. is = ‘ 
SEND ROLL AND 25c FOR SIX BEAUTIFUL 
glossitone prints. Day-Nizht Studio, Sedalia, Mo. 
LIME CAKE 
LIME CAKE—FOR CORRECTING SOIL ACID- 
ity Immediately available. You do not have 
to wait a year. Write American Beet Sugar Com- 
pany, Mason City, Iowa. 


ROLL 


SEVEN PRINTS, EN- 
Kays Photo Service, La 
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Use This Order Blank Now! 








TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


paper. Remittance of $ 


| Gentlemen: 








Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, 61.50. 


Run my ad as follows 


PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 


(Count as part of ad) 


HOMESTEAD, 


......times in your 


is enclosed. 
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“W allaces’ 


Farmer and 


lowa Homestead 


ls the BEST” 


Mrs. Ira Gongwer, Fairfax, Iowa, who has 
advertised with us consistently, has this to say 
about OUR READERS’ MARKET: “I con- 
sider Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead the 
best medium of Iowa advertising.” 


Certainly, it IS the best medium of ad- 
vertising if you wish to reach the farmers 
of this state. This paper is now going to 
nine out of ten of them. YOU can make 
money by placing an ad with us. Use the 
order blank on this page TODAY! 











MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


250 8%x11 LETTERHEADS, 250 ENVELOPES, 


neatly printed, $1.50, postpaid. Guaranteed. 


Farmers _Printery, _ Bruce, Wis. 


FARM MACHINERY 





FOR SALE—4 BRAND NEW 
Farmalls, $675, Fed up to 200 miles. 21 

inch 1930 Wood Bros., thresher, $525. 24 inch 
Wood Bros., $250; 26 inch Wood Bros., $350. 

, W. Maxwell, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

HAMMER MILL FOR SALE. LARGE SIZE. 
Want set stock scales, Howe or Fairbanks. Must 

be bargain. Will trade. Linn Woodhouse, Bloom- 

ington, Wis. 

MILKING MACHINES, LOW PRICES, EASY 
terms. Write today. J. C. Marlow, Box 8, 

Mankato, Minn. 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions 
or write for free book, ‘¢How to Ybtatn a Patent” 
and ‘Record of Invention” form. No ch arge for in- 
formation_on how to proceed. Glargnce A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 9-L Security Sav- 
ings and Cemmercial Bank Building _laeresely, op- 
posite U. S. Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


a. FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, 
orneys; patents and trade-marks. 
Bids, Des Moines, Iowa. 
TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL 
consultation charges. 1216 So. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


BABY ‘CHICKS 


SP. eelaL OFFER. W mal na Pao ‘LEGHORNS, 
Vhite Minorca pullets. 3 weeks old, $26 and 
$30 per 100. Heavy breed mB. 4-5 weeks old, 
$30 and $35 per . Leghorn, Minorca cocker- 
els, 3-4. weeks old, $8 per 100. Send for com 
plete prices. Iowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa 
City, Towa. 
CHICKS, STATE ACCREDITED, WORM TREAT- 
ed. =e Tom Barron White Leghorns, Giants, 
Sussex, $7.50. Quality White, Brown, 
borns, $5.7 5 heavy breeds, 
Heavy assorted, 5.75. ” Light assorted, $4. 50. 
Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke, II. 
GREAT SAVINGS NOW ON SUMMER ORDERS 
for Prof. King’s chicks. You'll never get such 
high quality at such low prices. Started chicks 
for those who want to eliminate absolutely all risk 
Sensational low prices. Nes gp toda and save. 
Jowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Towa City, Towa. 
KING'S STARTED CHICKS. LEADING 
strains, two to three weeks of age. From_ our 
finest flocks, from our mammoth brooding plant. 
Write today for new low prices. Professor King, 
Iowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Iowa 
CHICKS: BEST EGG STRAIN. RECORDS UP 
to 342 eggs yearly. Guaranteed to live and out 
lay other strains as explained in Free Catalog. 12 
varieties. Se up. Postpaid. Booth Farms, Box 
636, Clinton, Missouri. 


CHICKS WHITE, BROWN 
horns, $6. Light mixed, 
Poultry Farm, Guthrie Center, $5. 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


U NLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction tween buyer and 
seller who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the following agree 
ment. Where mature poultry is purcha on mail 
representations, without inspection, the seller upon 
receipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prot 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, the buyer paying them the other way 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or- 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
shonld notify buyers of them before filling orders. _ 


__YERSEY BLACK GIANTS _ 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS AND LIGHT BRAH- 
_ mas—100 or 1,000, 12¢ each. 12 other lead- 
ing blood tested varieties at equally low prices. 
Ajax Hatcheries, Quincy, Illinois. 

WHITE LEGHORNS_ ae 

WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES NOW 

half pees, Thousands of eight-week-old pallets. 
Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed 
foundation stock, egg bred 31 years. Winners at 20 

egg contests. Records to 336 eggs. Catalog and 
special price bulletin free. I ship C. O. D. George 
B. Ferris, 961 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Qual ITY WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS, 3, $8, 

undred. M. Aldridge, Osage, Iowa. 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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doubt if the overhead is so very bur- 
densome, 

“How are things different now from 
the way they were in the old days?’ I 
asked one manager of a local shipping 
association which has been using the 
regional sales service. 

“Suppose I’ve got a couple of loads in 
the yards. They’re pretty well sorted 
out. I call up the regional office and 
tell the manager what I've got. Some- 
times he’ll have an order on file and 
will tell me to bill one load out to a 
certain packer. Perhaps he'll tell me 
that some buyer I know ought to be 
needing some hogs of the grade I’ve got, 
and will ask me to call up and do the 
bargaining. It simply means that I’ve 
got some expert help on finding mar- 
kets.” 

“What about grades?” I asked. ‘‘When 
you tell the regional manager you've 
got a load of 200-pound choice hogs, and 
he sells them on that basis, does the 
packer agree with you that they are 
200-pound choice hogs or does he ques- 
tion the grade?” 

“We haven't had much trouble,” said 
the local man. I asked Sam G. Thomp- 
son, in charge at Cedar Rapids, the 
same question. ‘‘Naturally we've had to 
do a little work with the local men 
sometimes so that we'll all mean the 
same thing when we describe a load of 
hogs in certain terms. And of course we 
always sell with the understanding that, 
if the load isn’t as described, the packer 
can come back on us.” 

Some weeks before I had heard R. F. 
O'Donnell, manager of the Iowa Live- 
stock Marketing Corporation, in a more 
emphatic statement on the subject. ‘We 
lose good markets sometimes,” he de- 
clared, “because we take a local ship- 
ping association manager’s judgnmrent 
that his hogs are top hogs and sell them 
that way and then find that some off- 
grade hogs are in the load. We have 
practically none of this trouble with our 
own men at our concentration points. 
That’s why- we believe that when we or- 
ganize a concentration point for mar- 
keting service, we must have the power 
to direct and train the manager to put 
up his loads in such a way that they can 
be described to a packer and we can 
guarantee the grade.” 

Does such a ruling upset the princi- 
ple of democratic control? Or to use 
more practical terms, does the fact that 
the local manager takes orders from 
some one higher up in the organization 
make folks in the local community less 
enthusiastic about selling stock thru the 
cooperative and building up a big vol- 
ume? 

Nobody knows the answer to that yet. 
One suggestion is that, if by directing 
the manager and making the loads ex- 
actly as described, it is possible to sat- 
isfy the packer and do a better job of 
merchandising, then the added returns 
should attract more volume. 

I talked to several men in eastern 
Iowa about the new tricks in selling 
which the Regional is trying. Selling on 
the basis of yield, I gathered, hadn't 
gone so well, partly for the reason Guy 
Bush pointed out in this paper a year 
ago, namely, that it seemed almost as 
difficult to look at a carcass and esti- 
mate cut-out value as to look at a live 
hog and estimate cut-out value. And of 
course there is a long delay in final set- 
tlement. The Regional advances 75 per 
cent of the estimated price, but many 
hate to wait two weeks or more for the 
balance even tho they may get a little 
better total price. 

Selling on track, on the basis of home 
weights and wired descriptions, has 
worked well on a falling market. Of 
course, there is sometimes difficulty 
here on grade and on getting the fill 
out of hogs. 

Rail concentration is a new device 
that seems to be working. Jim Brady, 
who is in charge at Dyersville, has been 
assembling loads from west of Dyers- 
ville by rail, grading and sorting, and 
shipping them out again. So far the 
better prices secured have more than 
paid for the extra work. 

Where does the Regional sell its hogs? 
All over the United States, apparently. 
Some loads go to Iowa, some to New 
England, some to the eastern corn belt, 
and some to the terminals. The Re- 
gional is trying to prove to packers ev- 
erywhere that they can afford to pay a 
little more to be sure of getting exactly 
the number and grade of hogs wanted 
just when they are wanted. 

Who is really doing the selling? Is it 
the National, the Order-Buying Com- 
pany, the Iowa Corporation, or the Re- 
gional itself? Nobody was anxious to be 
quoted on this, but the general view 
seemed to be that while the Regional 
was getting some information from the 
National, it was really finding its own 
markets. Indeed, the view of many of 
the men in eastern Iowa seems to be 
that the Regional should get out of 
debt (the Iowa Corporation advanced 
funds to start it), run its own business 
_— be prepared to stand on its own 
eet. 

Those debts are a point of discussion, 
of course. In order to start paying up 
to 75 per cent of its value for stock on 
delivery and to set up the new organi- 
zation, the Regional had to borrow. 
By doing like the usual shipping asso- 
ciation and paying only when returns 


r nore 


Bining a New Trail in Selling Hogs 


(Continued from page 8) 


“stock Marketing Corporation. 


come in, the Regional could release most 
of its working capital and be pretty well 
out of debt. Farmers who want to be 
sure of the Regional’'s independence 
would like to have it clear out of debt. 

This feeling is tied up with the old 
row about the control of the Iowa Live- 
The lowa 
Farm Bureau Federation, which put up 
the:-money to start the Corporation, felt 
it should retain a majority of the stock. 
Many shippers felt that the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation should retain control 


_only until the money advancéd by it was 


repaid. At the moment, the discussion 
seems a bit academic, since the Federa- 
tion has apparently kept its hands off 
marketing affairs and has let the live- 
stock men run their own show. Men in 
the Regional feel that if the Regional 
has the hogs, can cancel its contract 
with the state unit, and is out of debt, 
it doesn’t matter so much how stock 
ownership is distributed. 

“What do you think of it?’ a friend 
asked a few days after I got back from 
eastern Iowa. It would be foolish to try 
to make too complete a summary. The 
net impression was that O’Donnell, 
Thompson, Brady and the rest of the 
marketing outfit are keeping their 
minds open, experimenting cautiously 
with new methods, and trying to make 
progress without leaving too many 
scars. 

“We're going to make our mistakes in 
eastern Iowa,”’ said O'Donnell to a farm 
audience at Ames last winter. “We're 
going to try to make all of them there, 
then when we establish a new regional, 
we'll know better how to do it.” 

It sounds like a good notion. 
it works. 


I hope 





Brown Mule Preferred 
(Continued from page 2) 


if we can find out something about An- 
derson. That boy has a story and we've 
got to get it.” 

Just then one of the men came up 
and handed Adams a note. 

“IT don't get you,” I said, 
strange-like. 

“Only this,” said the boss; ‘“‘this whole 
mess is going to be solved, and we can 
do it right ‘at home. I'm going to work 
on it, and it will interest you to know 
I have started. I'll bet you in a week 
I'll locate Mrs. Anderson and the fellow 
who owns the spare mule the county is 
feeding. In fact, Bill, I'm thinking of 
trying my hand at detecting.” 

Adams went to work that night. We 
had to hand it to the boss, now and 
then. When he started out to ferret 
out a story or handle anything serious- 
ly. things happened. I do not know how 
long he worked; I never did find out. 
He was busy when I dropped in on my 
way home from the movies, and he was 
on the job when I got back to work the 
next morning. I inquired if he had been 
at it all night, and a grunt said ‘‘No.” 

One day, just before noon, Adams 
came over to my desk. “Bill,”’ he said, 
“I want you to come home with me for 
dinner.”’ 

I said “Sure!” and put on my coat, 
after a clean-up. Going to the boss’ 
house at midday was unusual, so I was 
prepared for ’most anything. The meal 
was fine. But I could hardly eat, I was 
so excited. After dinner, Adams un- 
folded the results of his research. 

“Bill,” he began, “how old were you 
in 1917?" 

I figured back and answered finally 
with “Seventeen.” 

“Well, you probably remember,” he 
continued, “‘that riot they had over at 
Point Rapids when that preacher got to 
talking too strongly in favor of Ger- 
many.” 

I just did, and wondered what was 
coming next. I did recall how the 
preacher—I had forgotten his name— 
told the congregation Germany was 
right, and it was a crime for the United 
States to butt in. I remembered faintly 
how one night the church was painted 
yellow, and how the preacher was driv- 
en out of town. 


sort of 


OU see, Adams then continued, 
y between puffs on a cigar he had 
lighted, ‘there was a lot of excitement 
over there. Several fellows were ar- 
rested and accused of a lot of things, 
and the preacher —Nordmann was his 
name—came over to Eagleville after he 
was run out. He wasn’t very old, and 
was pretty hot-headed. Naturally, our 
town wasn’t very strong for his being 
here, and one night several of our citi- 
zens came to my office and suggested 
we tell him to move on. I argued with 
them; told them they had better lay 
off, and if they had to resort to vio- 
lence to get their dirty work done, it 
was not a good idea. I didn‘t like it 
at all. 

“So, without their knowing it, I went 
out the back door of the shop and 
hunted that fellow up. I knew where he 
was staying, and luck was with me. 
The folks who lived in the house were 
away, and Nordmann answered the rap. 
I told him in a hurry what was up, and 
advised him to pack a few belongings 
and beat it. He was scared by that 
time, and took my word. I had an old 
car in those days, and after we left 
his rooming-house and came over to my 
place, we decided the only thing to do 
was to drive out of town and give him 


‘ coating the foliage with solution. 


a chance to escape by taking a train 
some place else. I lent him some money, 
too, and put him on a train for Chi- 
cago. That was the last I ever heard 
of him. But one thing I remembered 
was a parting threat he made. He as- 
sured me that some day he would come 
back, and some one would pay for that 
foolishness.”’ 

Here Adams relighted the cigar and 
coughed a time or two, as if for em- 
phasis. “Of course, the gang made 
good and raided the boarding-house, but 
their bird had flown. The flight of the 
parson made a good story that week. 
Well, that’s one of the stories [I was 
looking up this morning. Then some- 
thing else happened. The war was over, 
and there came to Eagleville, early in 
1919, a fellow and his wife by the name 
of Anderson. Oh, don’t look so scared; 
it’s our own Fred! He was just back 
from the war, and had a limp in one 
leg, but he had money, and he bought 
that place where he has been living. 
Paid cash for it, and that was some 
feat in those days when everything was 
on the boom. Well, I was looking up that 
deal, too. We commented on it a lot. 
But I didn’t find what I wanted, either. 
I did find one thing, however, and that 
was a statement saying Anderson was 
from Pretoria. Well, keep that in mind.” 

(Continued next week) 





Poisoning Bad Weeds 
(Continued from page 6) 


one-half pounds of chlorate in each gal- 
lon of water. Apply the solution with a 
knapsack or mounted compressed air 
sprayer that throws a medium fine 
mist. A common sprinkler can wastes 
the material and does a poor job of 
Spray 
at the rate of two and one-half to five 
quarts per square rod, depending on 
‘tthe thickness of the stand and the 
height of the plants. Work backwards 
thru the weed patch so as to avoid 
tramping thru the sprayed area. 

Chlorates seem to be most effective 
when applied during cloudy, damp 
weather and when there is plenty of 
soil moisture. 

Experiments indicate that several 
light applications made at intervals of 
two months (June, August and October) 
were more effective on quack grass than 
one single heavy application. Creeping 
Jennie and Canada thistle were success- 
fully eradicated when sprayed at the 
rate of three to five quarts per square 
rod during June, August and October or 
September and November. Treating 
most weeds during the bud stage and 
again when the new shoots are in good 
growth usually results in satisfactory 
“kills.”’ 

The new method of handling Canada 
thistle, creeping Jennie, horse nettle and 
sow thistle in corn fields is to cultivate 
cleanly until July, then spray with 
chlorates in September and again in 
November. In this way, the corn is not 
damaged by the spray solution. Do not 
disturb the weeds immediately before 
nor for four or five months after treat- 
ment. The chemical must have suffi- 
cient time to thoroly poison all the roots 
and underground rootstocks. 

There is not much definite informa- 
tion on the effects of chlorates on soil 
and livestock. Sometimes heavy appli- 
cations leave the ground sterilized dur- 
ing the next growing season. However, 
if there is plenty of rainfall in the fall 
and spring following treatment, there 
should be no marked effects. 

Early reports indicate that chlorates 
will be used in practically every Iowa 
county during 1931. In many cases, farm 
organizations are handling the material 
in large lots and are redistributing to 
farmers. Last year the prices ranged 
from 10 to 12 cents per pound in small 
quantities; prices this year are reported 
to be slightly lower. In some northern 
Iowa communities, men who specialize 
in spraying work are now doing weed 
spraying as a sideline. 

In our enthusiasm for chemicals as a 
quick control for weeds, we should not 
overlook the value of systematic crop 
rotation and proper cultivation methods, 
use of pure clover, alfalfa, grass and 
grain seed and the growing of smother 
crops such as alfalfa. Be sure you are 
buying clean seed; impure seed ranks 
first as the cause of the serious weed 
problem in Iowa. In clean cultivation, 
the main thing is to keep down foliage 
so that the weeds starve to death. A 
common mistake is to neglect patches 


in uncultivated crops, especially pas- 
tures. In northern Iowa, alfalfa is a 
leading smother crop for Canada thistle. 
Get a good stand and leave it down at 


least two years, This method is espe- 


cially desirable where conditions are 
right for alfalfa. In certain sections, 
summer fallowing with frequent culti- 
vations is a popular weed control 


method. The crop loss and amount of 
labor involved tend to offset the value 
of this method, however. 


INCOME REFLECTS DEPRESSION 
Fafm records of 177 Iowa farmers for 
1930 reflect the most serious business 
depression in the history of American 
business. They show a large decrease 
in gross farm incomes and management 
returns even tho farmers increased the 
efficiency of farming operation. These 
records are summarized in the annual 
report of the Farm Business Association 
of Butler, Franklin, Grundy and Hardin 
counties, released by Cleon E. Herriott, 
farm management advisor for the asso- 
ciation. 








Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kili Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby 

K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with Teen safety as eh no 
Poison -R recom- 
= by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, o a 

wader Ga Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agentsin most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Back Guarantee. 


| Insist K-R.-O, the original Squill i 
tor. All druggists, 75¢, $1.25, $2.00. if dealer 
| cannot supply you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio, 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 








Reading the 
Advertisements 


tells you what to buy and how 
to get most value for every 
penny spent. A dozen needs 
arise on your farm every 
week. Knowing which ma- 
chine, which tools, which 
automobile, which suite of 
furniture, which cooking fuel 
is the best for the price you 
pay, will save money other- 
wise thrown away. Perhaps 
as little as twenty-five cents a 
week — perhaps a hundred 
dollars a single purchase. 
Read the advertisements in 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 


Our Readers Market 


_ (Continued from Preceding Page) 


POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORNS a 
CERTIFIED BLOOD TESTED WHITE LEG- 
horn. chicks, $6.56 hundred. Delivered. Order 
now. John J. Van Gerpen, Buffalo Center, Towa. 
; WHITE MINORCAS 
2 4 LB. WHITE MINORCA COCKERELS 
Tom super quality Towa accredited flock, headed 
with /_— cockerels, $1. George Baskerville, 
Fonda, Iowa 
WHITE MINORCA YEARLING HENS, CULLED, 
blood-tested. Jorgen Knutsen, Graettinger, ‘Towa. 
BUFF ROCKS — 
GOLDEN BUFF ROCK EGGS, $5, 
M. Aldridge, Osage, Iowa. 
PARTRIDGE ROCKS 




















HUNDRED. 





MARCH HATCHED PARTRIDGE ROCK 
cockerels, immediate delivery, W. J. Coffin, 
Waverly, Lowa. ee 
DUCKS 
MAMMOTH 


HEN-HATCHED ROUEN _DUCK- 
: lings, 20, $5, prepaid. Mrs. Fleming, Norwalk, 
owa. 
~_ DUCKLINGS AND POULTS Pe 
IOWA HATCHERY MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN 
ducklings and Mammoth Bronze poults, $18 
100. Iowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Ia. 
GUINEAS REE" 
WHITE AFRICAN GUINEA EGGS, $1, 20. 
_Orville Perkins, Corydon, Iowa. 


TURKEYS Sas 
MAMMOTH BRONZE EGGS, 14c EACH, POST- 
paid. S. Bowen, Fayette, Iowa. 


BRONZE_TURKEY EGGS, 20c; POULTS, 50c. 
Grace Drury, Rowan, Iowa. 


_ REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 


USE THE W-F REGISTERED | MARKER be | 
all your poultry for identification in case 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and others, 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
ers to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER PLANTS. . LARG- 
est northern grower. Varieti ca 
Acre, Copenhagen, Glory, Fiatautch 


Prepaid. 200, 65c; 
press, 5,000, > 


500, $1.25; 1,0 $2, Ex- 
5: 16,000, "Lie Cauliftower. 
500, $1; 500, $2; 000, 






pre wormet. 50, 50c; ’ A 
$3.2 Cfitically assorted. Moss ed. ' Guaran- 
teed. W. |. Meyers, R. 2, Massil Ohio. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ONIONS. “TOMATO, 


pepper and eggplants. Any variety,, 
500, $1. 25: 1,000, $2. Cauliflowers, Se: 100. 
Everything prepaid. ‘Ponta Plant Co., Ponta, "Texas, 
TOMATO PLANTS. MATCHLESS, STONE, 
Baltimore. $15 thousand. J. G. Joyner, R. 1, 
Franklin, Virginia. — = 4. 

ALFALFA 

ALZALY A SEED, NORTHERN GROWN GRIMM, 
$9; Hardy common, 7 per bushel of sixty 
no 


pounds, track here, bags tee. Return seed if 

satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

BEN CELERY PLANTS ee 

GOLDEN SELF-BLANCHING AND. WHITE 
plume celery plants. Transplanted 100, = 

200. $1. Postpaid. Fred Wiseman, Macomb, II 
wn < iris 

IRIS, LARGE RHIZOMES, SEND FOR BAR- 


gain list of 200 fine varieties. J. 8S. Love, 517 


So. Brighton, Kansas City, Mo. 


IRIS—110 BEAUTIFUL, DIFFERENT, $5. 55 


varieties, $2.50. Dwight Baker, Ottumwa, I 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 





SWEET POTATO of iets, ———s iy 
ellos Jong. § Bermuda 1 3 

700, 1; $00. sn.28 000” Et, B 

ealt plants. shi 

Ma . Hlinois. 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL SALE 


BELLOWS BROS.’ SHORTHORNS 


40 Head—12 Bulls—28 Females 


Maryville, Mo., June 30, 1931 














Where the world’s greatest breeding Shorthorns have been produced for the past half century. 
We are still producing and selling the kind that has made the Shorthwrn breed the greatest beef 
breed in all the world, and we are selling in this sale one of the greatest offerings that it has ever 
been our privilege to Offer the public. We are selling 12 bulls in this sale among which are some 
real herd bulls. Among these is the great two-year-old bull TORCH BEARER by Edellyn Premier. 
He is an outstanding oon roan, good head, plenty of size, very smooth and straight in his lines. 
A real herd bull. SUPREMDB ( UA MP ION, by Supreme King, will be two years old _in August, 
dam Queen of Be auty r¥ by the grand champion Sultan Laird, second dam by Village Supreme. 
He is @ good roan and one of the best bulls we have sold in a long time. _SUF PREME feELMET a 
a November yearling, a Violet Mist by Maxwelton Baron, is very choice. SUPREME LAND 

by Supreme Victory, 11 months old, is one of our best. calves, and he is a well bred Cadet eed 
Several others equally good. In females we are selling eight two-year-old heifers, three with 
calves at side and remainder due to calve in Juiy_ and August. We are also selling 14 choice 
yearling heifers, all settled to the best of bulls. Also eight choice open heifers. _ Families_repre- 
sented are Augustas, Queen of Beauty, Mina, Broadhooks, Duchess of Gloster, Violet Mist, Missie, 
Gipsy Maid and Marr Beauty. We are selling a very attractive lot of bulls and females in this 
ssle. Breeders coming to our sale from Iowa will find Federal Highway No,, 71 pav right to 
th el Ww ae - our illustrated catalog at once and mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 

omeste 


BELLOWS BROS., MARYVILLE, MISSOURI 


Auctioneers, N. G. Kraschel and Assistants. 
M. T. White, Fieldman for Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 











Breeders’ Sale of Aberdeen Angus 


Stock yards sale pavilion, Sioux City, Iowa 


Thursday, June 25 — 


24 bulls, 11 females 


Exceptional Offering 


A great consignment of bulls, herd bulls, show bulls, 


and farm and range bulls. The consignors are putting 
in bulls with age, weight, quality, condition, and rich 
breeding, and remember if you want a real bull, your 
search will be over when you get to this sale. 


ATTRACTIVE FEMALES 


Specially nice young cows with calves at side, and nice open heifers. There are several 
Elbas with the blood of Earl Marshall bulls in the top of their pedigrees. 


The catalog is ready. Get it today. 


Francis T. Martin, Sales Manager 
N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer 


Wall Lake, Iowa 














REGAL LAWN FARM 
SHORTHORN SALE 


By auction at the farm 


Saturday, June 27, 1931 


Forty-five of the best Shorthorns ever sold in South Dakota. 


14 bulls of impressive character and type. 

10 cows that will be sold with their calves at foot (mostly rebred) 

17 bred and soon to calve again. (These have been bred to the great sire Golden 
Star, Browndale Regent and to Dreadnaught Challenger.) 

4 open heifersiof first quality and type. 

His present herd bull is Golden Star, a fine, dark roan, compact, smooth and mellow, 
bred by Bellows Bros., and richly bred. There are 12 bulls in the sale by Golden Star 
and every one is a good one with good color (no yellow or black) and exceptional heads. 
These calves prove him to be a good sire. The offering is extra well bred throughout. 
Shorthorns for breeder or farmer—show specimens. 

The property of 
RALPH WHITNEY, TABOR, SOUTH DAKOTA 

Farm 88 miles west of Sioux City, Iowa; 20 miles west of Yankton, South Dakota; 

12 miles southeast of Tyndall, South Dakota. From the south, cross the river at Yankton. 


For catalog, address 
Will Johnson, Sales Manager, 2018 South Cleveland Street, Sioux City, Iowa 











SHEEP HOLSTEINS 





SHEEP FOR SALE 
bE Sepain, Haneshive, Oxford and Sogndove BULLS FOR SALE 


International winners. 


Sait ion. 
Come and see. 


lowa State College 


~ High Record Holstein 


These rams are high class 


k headers and ready to show in the strongest com- We have a fine lot of bulls of K. P. 


Ww of K. cs 
rite for prices records for butter on year test. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. a oe 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
Ames, Iowa | xonwhtk 





AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


Blanks, booklet or other information regarding the 


1 bh cl ing. All ages. Closely related to Ss (ea 
- fen US ~ 2 alleaael em adiacsmae P. O. that is now breaking all world’s 
Special prices to 
Also some good heifers 


IOWA 





$125 buys 13 mo. Holstein bull, Ormsby breeding 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 


milking, Sire's dam world’s champion in Class C. 
Oxford sheep write 
Sec. J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 


Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 


900 Ibs. butter. Delivered in Iowa, Accredited. 





Light cater, gra individual; weight almost 900 Ibs. 
Dam 12,600 lbs, milk, 550 lbs. butter, two time 


Calf's 9 nearest yearly tested dams average almost 
iv 





Visit or write. L. E. FERGUSON, Laurens, Iowa. 


Sales Next Week 


Wednesday, June 24— 

Polled Shorthorns—S. B. Hudson & 

Son, Knoxville, Iowa. 
Thursday, June 25— 

Aberdeen Angus—Breeders’ Sale, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Francis T. Mar- 
tin, Mgr., Wall Lake, Iowa. 

Saturday, June 27— 

Shorthorns—Ralph Whitney, 

So. Dak. 


Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 

June 25—Breeders’ Sale, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Francis T. Martin, Mgr., Wali 
Lake, Iowa. 

Sept. 17—E. F. Fisher, Lime Springs, Ia. 

SHORTHORNS 

June 27—Ralph Whitney, Tabor, S. D. 

June Se Bros., Maryville, Mo. 

Oct. 1—J. Reece, New Providence, Ta. 

Oct. {oo teterstnte Shorthorn Sale, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Jos. F. Brenner, Mer., 
Mapleton, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—Fourth Annual Sale of O’Malley, 
Brown, Bilderback and Belton, at 
Adel, Iowa. M. J. Belton, Megr., Red- 
field, Iowa, 

Oct. 15—Linn County Breeders, De nas 
Barn, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 

Ww hitman, Mer., Lisbon, Iowa 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 

June 24—S. B. Hudson & Son, Knoxville, 

Iowa. 


Tabor, 





CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 9—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
Oct. 12—George Lippold, Jr., Avoca, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Sept. 26—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, 
Iowa (sale at Harlan, Iowa). 
Sept. 26—E. T. Garton, Marathon, Iowa, 
Og. 5—Sam Roberts & Sons, Jefferson, 
owa. 
Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 7—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Earl Harrington and A. Har- 
rington & Son, Vail, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
o¢- 20—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, 
owa, 
Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 





CREAMERY OPERATORS SHORT 
COURSE AT AMES 

The twelve months’ course for cream- 
ery operators offered by the Iowa State 
College begins this year September 17. 
The course is divided into four quarters, 
beginning with the fall quarter from 
September 17 to December 19, and fol- 
lowed by the winter quarter from Jan- 
vary 4 to March 18. After the com- 
pletion of the second quarter the stu- 
dent will be required to work in a 
creamery or other dairy plant for five 
months after which he may return to 
school the following fall and have his 
course completed in March. 

The applicant for admission to this 
course must be at least seventeen years 
of age and must present a certificate 
signed by his county or high school su- 
perintendent showing that he has satis- 
factorily completed the eighth grade of 
the public schools or its equivalent. If 
the applicant has attended high school 
this certificate must also give his com- 
plete high school or academic record, 

The object of this course is to fit the 
students for positions as butter, cheese, 
and ice cream makers, and market milk 
operators. 

For further information address the 
Department of Dairy Industry, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 


JUNIOR PRIZES AT THE IOWA FAIR 

Over $15,000 in prizes will be offered 
to farm boys and girls of Iowa at the 
1931 Iowa State Fair and Exposition at 
Des Moines, August 26 to September 5. 
This is the largest sum ever offered for 
such an activity in Iowa. 

Nearly 2,000 junior farmers from more 
than ninety counties will compete for 
the premiums in eight days of demon- 
strations, contests and exhibits, it is 
predicted. 

All livestock contests will be based on 
calves, pigs, lambs and poultry raised 
and fed by farm boys and girls and 
shown at the fair by these same boys 
and girls. The principal feature in the 
girls’ club work will be in the field of 
home economics exhibits. Copies of the 
complete boys’ and girls’ premium list 
for the coming state fair are off the 
press this week and may be had by 
writing to Secretary A. R. Corey at Des 
Moines, 





SOYBEAN AS A SUPPLEMENT 

Since most corn belt grains are short 
on protein, and soybeans contain more 
of it than any other crop commonly 
grown in this area, the soybean has 
unusual possibilities as a home-grown 
supplement to other grains used for 
livestock feeding, according to a new 
circular just issued by the College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois at 
Urbana. “Utilizing the Soybean Crop in 
Livestock Feeding,” is the title of the 
circular, 





George W. Sisson, Jr., of Potsdam, 
N. Y., nationally known Jersey breeder 
and business man, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Jersey Cattle Club 
at the sixty-third annual meeting, held 
at New York in early June. Directors 
elected were: Prof. C. H. Staples, head 
of the Louisiana State University, at 
Baton Rouge, La.; Samuel F. Crabbe, 
of Fargo, N. D.; E. J. Cornish, of Cold 
Spring, N. Y.; Jack Shelton, of Luling, 
Texas, and Judge J. D. Madding, of 
Bridgeport, I. 





JERSEY6 
SPECIAL SALE 


On baby bull calves out of 
ister of Merit dams. 
ELLENDALE JERSEY FARM 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


JERSEY BULLS 


Grandsons of Sophie 19th and Tormentor 19th. 
dams, franddeughters. ,* Pogis +e ond Sophies 
n —% for service. 

Prices _reasonab 
M. L. HEAD ra SONS peace LEA, MINN. 


Registered Jersey bulls—6 mo to year old. Sired 
by St. Mawes Queen’s Pogis. His 6 nearest dams R. 
of M. records average 751 Ps, butterfat one year. 
My herd of fs cows Ee fy Pp ibs. a ms st 
year in C. 50 t R 
crated, T. Te. bg FE Some he et aon. at 
reasonable prices. (a Morgan, Corydon, Iowa. 


HEREFORDS 


‘Hereford Bulls 


R SAL 
Choice Anxiety eee ord Fats coming two. 
SECOR & BROWN, MECHANICSVILLE, IOWA 


POLLED HEREFORD BULLS 


We are offering eight good bulls for sale from lor ne 
yearlings to two-year-olds, sired by a son of Echo Mis 
chief. Also some good cows and heifers bred to Won- 
derful Prince Domino the show bull. Write or come 
and see them. PURCELL BROS., Denison, Iowa. 


SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORN BULLS 


From 9 to 16 months old, also cows and heifers; 
popular blood lines, with ) 7 -hamman merits second to 
none. _ iced to sell. 

SHAS, F. SCHRCNK & SONS 
MAPLETON 


10 SHORTHORN BULLS 
Excellent yearling bulls ready for service. Reds and 
roans by son of. Master Rodney by Imp. Rodney 
Best Scotch families. Clara, Bessie 
Acorn. All T. ~ tegted. Priced. to sell. 
tow a little higt Farm located on_ No. 56. 
ROTHLISBERGER & SON ELGIN, IOWA 


a MILKING SHORTHORNS 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE—tTwo good bulls of serviceable age. by 
Cyrus Cyapice whose dam has record of 12,277 
Ibs., — 08 Ibs. B. Rs Also younger calves ‘and 


could sj a few fem 
ANDR! Ww i. BARNES: LEIGHTON, IOWA 


























IOWA 














POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS 
We are offering 12 choice Polled Shorthorn _bulls 
sired by Rodney Emblem oyal 
Best of isn ecome and ses th Augustas, 
Mayfiowers. Real bull Come and see them. 
BURNS BROTH 
McCLELLAN p> IOWA 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
TEN ANGUS BULLS 


Year and one. -half old, Grandsons of Earl Marshall 
and kcap Revolution. Blackcaps and Sries. 
These are high class bulls priced cheap. Can fur 


nish .. = 
A. E. . R. MALLORY HAMPTON, IOWA 


Angus Cattle for Sale 


I am offering 20 choice cows pam with calves at 
foot; 40" choice heifers, and bull calves. 
Sired b y_ Eric Benes, by Earl Marshall. The choic- 
est_ breedi ang a d priced to sell. Mention this paper. 
WALTER WILKINSON LUCAS, IOWA 

















RED POLLS 


CHAMPION RED POLLS 
OFFERING BULLS up to 9 pops of age sired by 
Melbourne Advancer, 1929 ternational —~ 
ge 9 ag 
Accredited herd. “ID 


NASHUA, IOWA 





champion and by Pilo 
192 Also Ln all ages, 
business 31 

TRACY & V PAYRE 





HORSES AND JACKS 


PERCHERON HORSES 


All ages up to six years old for sale. Cheap. 
Weight up to 2,200 lbs. and sound. Come and see 
them or write, 

E. D. SEAMANS, SALEM, HENRY CO., IOWA 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Ochtele Ba 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur. our 
stud. Our Belgians are noted for , quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome, 


C. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, 10WA 
POLAND CHINAS 


30 Poland China Fall Boars 
25 DOLLARS EAC 


These boars are sired by our big h and out 0: 
our best breeding sows. Will weight “BOO Ibs. 4 
better, but not fat; just in good smooth breeding 
order. If you want a boar send your check Dene with 
the order, Tell us if you want the more close ma 
finer type, medium, or rangy kind. If he don’t suit 
when you get him, send him back and your money 
will be returned. All double treated and pedigrees 


furnished. OPER HEDRICK, IOWA 
TAMWORTHS 


~ Tamworth Bred Gilts 


for September farrow. Herd tested for economical] 
gains. Real rustlers. 


J. J. NEWLIN, GRIMES, IOWA 


When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. 





























LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North 40th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. 
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By Fred Wittkowski, Jr. 




















TEOS ORACLE. 

THE LORD HELPS A LITTLE 

Mat A S16 MAN HAs TO 
CARE OF HIMSELF, 








AM HELD CAPTIVE THE 
SAME AS You— | HAVE 
Found THESE SECRET 
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1 AM TED BARNES, 1 
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@8ED HAS ANOTHER 
REASON FOR WANTING To GET 


AWAY [TO BE CONTINUED 














SOFTEST JOBS IN THE WORLD 


A barber in Moscow. 

Horse doctor in Detroit. 

Killing the fleas on a goldfish. 

Keeping flies off a snow man. 

Sweeping leaves from a hall tree. 

Digesting the hole of a doughnut. 

Being night watchman on a sun 
dial. 

To be admiral of the Swiss navy. 

Keeping the dust off Niagara Falls. 

Manager of an ice house in Africa. 

Driving a street-sprinkler in Ven- 
ice, 

Assistant lineman for a wireless 
company. 

Bathing suit censor on the Sahara 
Desert. 

Keeping the grass cut at the North 
Pole. 

Gathering the eggs that a rooster 
lays. 

Running a clothes’ pressing busi- 
ness for Zulus. 

The Humorous Editor of the Con- 
gressional Record. 

Coaching the Glee Club in a deaf 
and dumb school. 


WITH A BANG 
“See here,” said the angry visitor 
to the reporter, “what do you mean 
by inserting the derisive expression 
‘Apple sauce’ in parenthesis in my 
speech?” 
“*Apple sauce?’ Great Scott, man, 


,” 


I wrote ‘Applause’. 


CLOSE SHAVE 
“Waffo’ you sharpenin’ at razor?” 
“Woman, they’s a paih o’ gemmun’s 
shoes undeh you bed. If they ain’t 
no niggah IN them shoces—Ah’m 
gonna shave!” 


WRONG AS USUAL 
Doctor: “Did you tell that young 
man of yours what I thought of 
him?” 
Daughter: “Yes, papa, and he said 
you were wrong in your diagnosis, 
as usual.” 





JUST RIGHT 

A Negro porter was given a bottle 
of moonshine by a traveling sales- 
man. After taking a shot of the stuff 
he fell into convulsions of coughing. 
The traveling salesman asked him 
how it was. 

“Jest right,” the negro replied. 

“What do you mean, just rght?” 
asked the salesman. 

“Well, if it was any worse it would 
’a’ killed me,” answered the negro, 
“and if it was any better you would- 
n’t ’a’ given it to me.” 


SWEDISH 


Ole Olson came into a Minnesota 
village one day and inquired at a 
drug store if they had any “squirrel” 
whiskey. 

“No,” said the clerk, “but I can 
slip you a little ‘Old Crow’.” 

“Aye don’t vant to fly,” said the 
Swede, “Aye yust want to yump 
around a little.” 


POOR FAT MAN 


He was very fat, and stood behind 
an irritable old woman while waiting 
in line to see a movie. 

“Stop yer pushin,’ can’t yer?” said 
the woman suddenly. 

“Excuse me, madam,” he apolo- 
gized, “I did not push. I only 
sighed.” 


CORRECT 


Teacher: “Jimmy, give me a sen- 
tence with the word ‘seldom’ in it.” 

Jimmy: “My father had a couple 
of calves, but he ‘selled ’em.’” 


JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The only fellow who ever made 
an honest fortune 
dough was a pretzel manufacturer.” 


out of crooked 





REAL DRAMA 

It was a very dramatic moment 
near the close of the first act. 

The stage was dark—absolutely. 

So was the rest of the theater. 

Dark—pitch dark. 

And quiet—you could have heard 
a pin drop, but none did. 

The players, the ushers, the play- 
goers—all were tense. 

Finally a shaft of green light flash- 
ed across the stage, and then, sud- 
denly and without warning, a blood- 
curdling shriek shattered the awful 
silence. 

(A late arrival, trying to reach his 
seat in the darkness, had stepped on 
a gentleman's corn.) 


TORTURE OF TANTALUS 
“That’s what I call tough luck.” 
“What's that?” 

“I’ve got a check for forty dollars, 
and the only man in town that can 
identify me is the one I owe fifty.” 


NOT GUILTY 

Judge O’Flaherty: “Haven’t you 
been before me before?” 

Prisoner: “No, y’r honor. Oi niver 
saw but wan face that looked loike 
yours, an’ that was a photograph of 
an Irish king.” 

Judge O'Flaherty: 
Call th’ nixt case.” 





“Discharged. 


AN OPTIMIST 
“What did your wife say when you 
got home last night?” 
“Not a word. I was going to have 
those two front teeth pulled anyway.” 


FLOWERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

“Here you are, cried the 
hawker, extending a bouquet. “Buy 
some nice flowers for your sweet- 
heart.” 


sir,” 


“Nothing doing,” responded the 
young man. “I haven't got a sweet- 
heart.” 


“Buy some flowers for your wife 
then.” 

“Wreng again,” 
“I’m not married.” 

“Well, then, Guv’nor, buy the 
bloomin’ lot to celebrate your luck.” 


was the answer, 


THEY WERE GOOD SPORTS 


He: “I have many reminders of 
my prowess in winter sports.” 
She: “What are they?” 


He: “Three loving cups and two 
medals.” 

She: “Lovely. I have 
from the winter sports also.” 
He: “What are they?” 
She: “Five engagement rings.” 


trophies 


MODERN TOURISTS 

Mrs. City Tourist: “That looks like 
a nice tourist camp. Let's stop there 
tonight.” 

Mr. City Tourist: “Heavens, no! 
They'll make you pick everything 
up.” 

LIKE A CORKSCREW 

“Ig the world round?” a school 
ma’am asked. 

“No, ma’am.” 

“It isn’t, eh? Is it flat, then?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Are you crazy, 
world isnt round and 
what is it?” 

“Pop says it’s crooked.” 


child. If the 
it isn’t fiat 


COULDN'T TELL 
Affable Stranger: “If you had 
twelve oranges and a man gave you 
one more, how many oranges would 
you have?” 
Little Boy: “I don’t know, sir; we 
always do our sums in apples.” 





SLIM AND SPUD 


Annie Goes to Extremes 















YOUVE DONE PRETTY 
ELL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
UP, ANNIE; ONIYYOU PULLED 
AFEW TRICKS NOT ON A 
BEGINNER'S SCHEDULE 





OH WELL,-IT'S 
BEEN ALOT OF 
FUN DOING THEM 
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WHENYOU CANT / 7 
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“Necro? Worms? 
Digestive rouble? 
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“‘I Said Good-Bye to Hog Troubles 
the Day I Met the Walnut Grove Man!’’ 


“... One hot afternoon last July ... I was out Year after year Walnut Grove works wonders 
in the hog lot watching the sickest bunch of pigs in thousands of corn belt hog lots. Putting new 
you ever laid eyes on. Skinny, wormy, necrotic. life in run-down hogs. Toning-them up stimu- 
Falling over dead like poisoned rats. I wouldn’t lating their digestive tracts. Eliminating body 
have given a nickel for the whole bunch. poisons. Keeping them healthy, active, thrifty. 


: Growing fast. 
“Pretty soon a car stopped in the yard and rowing fast 


a man walked over where I was standing. Said » ‘ 

he was the Walnut Grove man. Said he had What Walnut Grove Is — What It Does 

heard my pigs were sick. ew “sa is not r a It hs not 
‘ : just for sick hogs. It is for ALL hogs. It con- 

it j * rs bes oe -. mut Neenah enter ane tains 15 vital ingredients that home grown feeds 

‘om grow. Said if I fed it to my pigs I might lack. Seven minerals hogs need for strong, 

save the beat. heavy frames and bones. Eight medicines to 

help prevent diseases. To aid digestion. To 

“IT had my doubts. But the man talked like eliminate worms. To cleanse the digestive and 

he a his business so I agreed to give it a intestinal tracts. 

trial. 








“Well sir, after 10 days you Sealants have Ask the Walnut Grove Man—He Gets Results 


known those pigs. The way they straightened See him when he calls. Ask him questions 
up was a sight for sore eyes. I sold ’em at 230 about your hogs. Have him explain how Walnut 
Ibs. apiece. Now my pigs get Walnut Grove Grove can make you bigger hog money. You 
the year around,” will find him a man well worth knowing. 


WALNUT GROVE PRODUCTS CO., DEPT. A-116, ATLANTIC, IOWA 


FREE—New Illustrated Booklet and Big Sample! 


i Absolutely free to all hog raisers—the new, interesting 24 page Walnut Grove Booklet just off the 
i press. Tells how to make more money from hogs and other livestock. Gives valuable information. Fully 

illustrated. Tells new scientific discoveries on feeding and care. Describes common diseases. Tells about 
| Walnut Grove—what it is, what it does. Big, free sample comes with booklet. Your chance to try Walnut 
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/ALNUT GR 
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Walnut Grove 


Re 
Products Company, 


Dept. A-116; Atlantic, Iowa 






Grove free. Send coupon NOW. 


ALNUT GROVE 


MEDICATED MINERALS 


Please send me new illustrated Walnut Grove 
Booklet and sample. I have ...... hogs. 
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